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BEAUTY HINTS 

(Continued from last week) 

E VERY department and drug 
store carries special hand soaps 
and most of them are pretty 
good. You will find softening soaps, 
bleaching soaps and many other vari¬ 
eties. You would be safe in choosing 
almost any of them. However, if you 
are still in doubt, the best imported cas- 
tile is very satisfactory. Any soap that 
contains more than the average amount 
of oil is better than just “soap.” 

And here is something else for the 
housewife to remember—no matter how 
much soapy water your hands come in 
contact with during the day don’t forget 
to wash them when you have finished 
your work. 

Laundry and cleaning soaps contain 
much alkali and that is the drying ele¬ 
ment in soap. Even though you dry 
your hands thoroughly, that alkali is 
doing its harm. It should be washed 
off with clear warm water and com 
meal—no toilet soap at all. Then mas¬ 
sage your hands with the rind of a 
lemon or use lemon juice. After that 
dries, use your regular hand lotion. It 
may sound like a lot of work and a lot 
of wasted time, but it really takes only 
half the time you think it does. 

Don’t think you are finished with their 
care with the after-washing lotion. If 
there is anything hands need it is oil 
and plenty of it. All that thorough 
washing keeps them clean, but also takes 
the natural oils from the skin no matter 
how mild a soap you use. At night, 
wash the hands carefully and thoroughly 
and massage in a skin-nourishing cream. 
This may be the same kind that you use 
on your face or you may prefer a spe¬ 
cial preparation that is essentially a 
hand cream. There are also skin nour¬ 
ishing creams that are pleaching and 
these are perhaps the best. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHAPTER I. 

T amara bolling got off the 

train, and gasped in dismay as 
the August rain lashed at her 
ankles. She had spent a precious dime 
in New York for the shine on her 
shabby black slippers. She had ridden 
in the last coach on the train, and she 
bent her head against the drive of the 
summer storm, and ran swiftly along the 
platform to the shelter of the station 
waiting room. 


As she ran, a dark mutter of thunder 
grew to a rolling crash in the west, and 
a flash of green-white brilliance outlined 
with stark clearness her too slender fig¬ 
ure in the sober crispness of a black 
dotted Swiss frock. The eerie light 
touched the satiny glory of red-gold 
waves on the exquisitely groomed head 
under the modest black straw hat. Dark¬ 
ness blotted her out, but almost instantly 
the green-white glare came again, touch¬ 
ing the delicate hollows under Tamara’s 
fine cheek bones, hollows etched by grief 
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and sleepless nights, and of late by actual 
physical hunger. Glittering spears of 
rain tangled in her astonishing sweep of 
dark lashes, curly as a baby’s, around 
the sweet, shining clearness of dark-blue 
eyes still shadowed by recent sorrow and 
heartbreak. 

The station emptied rapidly. Tamara 
stood uncertainly in the center of the 
bare room, excitement ebbing from her, 
weariness and a cold, numbing sickness 
slowly possessing her. No one had come 
to meet her. Why had Mr. Webley in¬ 
sisted on her coming out so late? And 
what was she to do now? Only one 
limousine still waited. Not even a taxi 
remained at the taxi stand. 

Some one touched her arm, in the 
room she had thought empty but for 
herself. Tamara jumped, and spun 
about to look up, a long way up, it 
seemed, into the browned, thin face of 
a lean, angry-looking young man with 
keen gray eyes under narrowed thin 
lids, and crisp, rebelliously curly black 
hair from which he had just dragged an 
immaculate rakish-brimmed white 
panama. 

Something happened abruptly and a 
little sickeningly to Tamara’s heart. It 
gave one great, choking throb, and then 
stood quite still. This—this slow, per¬ 
vading ecstasy, this dizzy sense of being 
cut apart from all the rest of the world, 
standing alone on some sublime peak 
with this one man out of all the world’s 
millions. This couldn’t be true or real 
or credible, Tamara thought haltingly, 
even while his lean brown fingers were 
still actually detaching themselves from 
their brief touch of her arm. Her heart 
was racing now, in thick, shuddering 
throbs that shook her whole body, so 
that surely he must see her quivering. 
Why was he so angry? And—but only 
as an afterthought—who was he? Not 
that it mattered. Tamara had always 
had a healthy young scorn for love at 
first sight. It couldn’t happen. It was 
liallucination, infatuation, black magic. 


She made herself take a long, deep, 
shaken breath. It couldn’t happen. But 
it had happened. As simply as that. In 
those few endlessly long, incredibly brief 
seconds. 

“You’re—are you Miss Bolling?” he 
asked huskily, in a low, pleasantly deep 
voice that went through Tamara like the 
thrilling of wild, unearthly music across 
hidden harp strings. 

She said: 

“Yes.” Afterward, she was to won¬ 
der if she could actually have spoken. 
Words. What were they, in the irre¬ 
sistible, ruthless beauty and power of 
this miracle that had come to her? 

He said reluctantly, “Tamara Boll¬ 
ing?” as if he wished, strangely, that 
she were any one else in the whole wide 
world but Tamara Bolling. 

“Yes.” Was that all she could say? 
Like a stupid doll with one song in her 
soul? It came to her terrifyingly, ex¬ 
quisitely, that whatever this man should 
ask of her, the answer would always be 
the same. That simple, unquestioning, 
instant, “Yes.” 

He shook his black head, impatiently, 
hopelessly. The anger that had faded 
during those brief, endless seconds, came 
back, more deeply. His generous, sensi¬ 
tive mouth hardened grimly. 

“I’m David Mansfield,” he said then, 
curtly, as if he had accepted the im¬ 
possible. “My grandmother asked me 
to meet you. The car is just outside. 
Sorry it’s such a beastly night.” 

Beastly night? It was a glorious 
night, Tamara thought, going swiftly, 
gracefully across the station beside the 
young man in his immaculate creamy 
flannels. David Mansfield. Mr. Web¬ 
ley, the Mansfield lawyer who had first 
interviewed her in New York, had 
spoken of David Mansfield. Briefly, as 
if he were, somehow, sorry for the rich, 
handsome young man who for several 
years now had managed the enormous 
Mansfield estates, properties, industries. 
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As if Mr. Webky felt, somehow, that 
David was being cheated by his arrogant, 
domineering old grandmother, Mary 
Scoville Mansfield. The woman who 
would soon be Tamara’s employer. The 
woman Webley had called, in an angry 
mutter, “A wicked, spoiled old woman 
headed for tragedy.” 

David swung open the station door for 
Tamara, and they were outside in the 
wild, wet wind, with rain lashing at the 
wet bricks underfoot, with streaks of 
green-white dazzling their eyes. 

David said curtly to a chauffeur who 
materialized at his elbow, “Get Miss 
Bolling’s luggage, Fenwick. Have you 
checks for it, Miss Bolling?” 

“I brought only one bag,” Tamara 
said huskily, lifting contented eyes to his 
brown, stern face, half in shadow from 
his white panama’s brim, pulled rakishly 
low over his stormy gray eyes. She 
made a gesture toward the shabby 
dressing case he had already taken from 
her, and which Fenwick was now put¬ 
ting into the front seat of the huge black 
limousine. 

His raised his brows. 

“A little thing like that? You don’t 
intend to stay, then?” David asked, 
startled, incredulous, strangely eager 
and happy. 

Tamara drew a deep breath of the 
sweet, wild, wet night into her aching 
lungs, gave him a starry, hopeful smile. 
“That depends on Mrs. Mansfield, 
doesn’t it ? I thought it would seem 
presumptuous to bring my belongings 
before I knew if she would engage me,” 
Tam replied simply. 

His face darkened again.' She saw 
that; even as his hand under her elbow 
took her swiftly across the few feet of 
wet, gusty dark, and put her safely into 
the sheltering dusk of the big car. 

“She’ll engage you, all right,” David 
muttered rebelliously. “But to think 
that you—you would fall in with a 
mucky scheme like that—— Get us 


home, Fenwick!" he broke off to say 
savagely. 

Puzzled, chilled, a little frightened by 
his savagery, Tam said, “Mucky 
scheme ? I don’t know what you’re talk¬ 
ing about, Mr. Mansfield 1” 

“Oh, you know the whole rotten plot 
as well as I do! It’s silly, and a little 
stupid, to pretend you don’t. Webley 
told you,” David said impatiently. 

Something was very definitely wrong. 
Tamara said haughtily, “Mr. Webley 
told me nothing but that Mrs. Mansfield 
wished to engage a social secretary, and 
that he thought I might do.” 

“Ha!” David said sardonically. 
“Hang on to that line. Miss Bolling. 
Kip will swallow it whole, poor young 
fool. I’m not so easily deceived. The 
duchess thinks she can hang us all on 
pegs, and we’ll stay put. David is to 
live here, and Mimi here, and Kip there, 
arid we are to marry whom she orders us 
to marry, regardless of whether we like 
it. She thinks I don’t know what she’s 
up t« Well, she’s riding for a fall, only 
she won’t believe it until she smacks 
flat on her stubborn old face!” 

Tamara, dazed by this outburst, said 
nothing. “The duchess” must be Mrs. 
Mansfield. And Kip—why should he 
swallow, poor young fool, anything she, 
Tamara, might be supposed to give him? 
And Mimi—that would be beautiful 
Mimi Herrick van Horn, ward of Mrs. 
Mansfield, only child of Ellin Her¬ 
rick and Stuy van Horn, who had left 
their baby daughter a truly staggering 
inheritance, half of which had been 
handed over to Mimi only a few months 
ago, and the other half of which she 
would get in nine glamorous years, 
when Mimi was thirty. Tamara 
had read enough of society in the papers 
to know that Mimi lived with her 
guardian at Mansfield House, that Kip 
and David were both Mansfield grand¬ 
sons, but not brothers. But what had 
all that to do with the coming of Tamara 
Bolling to work as social secretary in the 
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Tamara looked up at the 
handsome stranger, and her 
heart gave one great, chok¬ 
ing throb. Who was he? Not 
that it mattered. She had 
fallen in love at first sightI 


huge, rambling old house on the shore 
of the Bay ? 

After a time, David turned to her, 
and gave her a reluctant flash of a smile 
in the dusk of the swiftly moving car. 

“The duchess is a tyrant, and a spoiled 
old brat, Miss Bolling. But we all wor¬ 
ship her, and so will you. You’ll do 
what she tells you to do, and not even 
make a wry face when you pretend to 


like doing it. If this were the Dark 
Ages, the duchess would be ducked on a 
stool for witchcraft. I swear sometimes 
I think she practices black magic!” 

Tamara only half heard what he said. 
The enchantment had her again, the en¬ 
chantment of this man’s low, deep voice, 
the white blur of his flannels in the dusk, 
the occasional flash of white teeth across 
his brown face, the remembered keen 
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gray of his eyes under the curly crispness 
of his dark hair. 

Fenwick wheeled the big car off the 
highway, halted briefly at enormous 
grilled gates, while a guard with a gun 
at his belt turned a flashlight on the car, 
saluted David, let the car pass through. 
They drove a long way over shelled 
white roads twisting under tall, stately 
old trees bowing and writhing now 
under the great fist of the wind. They 
came at last to a long white jumble of 
buildings, warm lights gleaming through 
the darkness, countless windows stream¬ 
ing with rain under the sweep of head¬ 
lights as the great car wheeled around 
the drive and came to rest under a porte- 
cochere, where the blast of wet wind 
was broken. A big door opened at the 
head of wide steps, a gray man in black 
tails came smoothly, swiftly down the 
steps. 

Fenwick had the door open. David 
got out, the gray man murmured, “Mr. 
David,” and David said curtly, “Miss 
Bolling, Mallow. Mrs. Mansfield is ex¬ 
pecting her.” 

“Yes, sir. Good evening, miss.” 

Tamara said, “Good evening, Mal¬ 
low.” And somehow, was inside a 
huge, paneled reception hall, gloomily 
lighted but magnificent. David’s hat 
was off. Mallow had Tam’s dressing 
case, a trim black-and-white maid was 
coming down the great sweep of curving 
stairs. And from a high door at the 
right of the reception hall a young man 
came swiftly. Black-haired, laughing, 
lithe, more deeply browned than David, 
younger than David, astonishingly like 
David, but, somehow, with none of 
David’s vital force. David’s first deep 
look at her had set Tamara’s senses 
whirling in a new, wild sweetness. This 
young man, charming, gay, altogether 
delightful, left her untouched. She 
found herself answering his smile irre¬ 
sistibly, but it was a charming smile 
from a charming boy. That was all. 

Seeing her, his swift stride checked. 


Even his smile grew fixed for an instant 
and his brown eyes took on a dazzled, 
delightful glow. 

He said slowly, “Well! Hi, David,” 
without turning his eyes from Tamara 
for an instant. Even his voice was a 
lighter, gayer edition of David’s fine 
deep voice. 

David said curtly, “My cousin, Kip 
Mansfield, Miss Bolling.” 

Tamara said, smiling, “How do you 
do, Mr. Mansfield?” 

“Beautifully, thanks, since you’re 
here,” Kip said gayly. 

David frowned. “Miss Bolling has 
come to interview the duchess about the 
post of social secretary, Kip,” he said, 
almost harshly, with something faintly 
mocking in his tone that Tamara heard 
and shrank from, if Kip did not. 

Kip laughed, a gay sound that lin¬ 
gered pleasantly in the gloomy, lofty old 
room. “Social secretary for the duch¬ 
ess ! Good grief, what next ?” 

David said evenly, “It’s not unknown 
for the duchess to have a social secre¬ 
tary, Kip.” 

“Has she fired Miss Fern? Or does 
she need two?” 

“Perhaps, since Mimi’s debut, she 
needs more help,” David suggested idly. 
And, thought Tamara wretchedly, as if 
he didn’t believe for one flicker of an 
eyelash that the duchess needed two 
social secretaries. 

“Well, maybe,” Kip said skeptically, 
unconvinced but willing to be. “Mimi 
does tear up the place pretty often, and 
the duchess is always in a dither about 
it. But the main thing,” Kip said, smil¬ 
ing gently at Tam, “is that Miss Bolling 
is here.” 

“Mimi does what, you wretch?” said 
a pretty, gay voice from the high door 
behind Kip. Both men turned, and 
Tamara got her first look at Mimi Her¬ 
rick van Horn. She was small, ex¬ 
quisitely graceful, ravishingly pretty and 
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assured. She came running through 
the great door like a child, to clasp her 
small, strong, pretty hands around Kip’s 
arm, and laugh up at him, her beautiful 
face with its great dark eyes, brilliant 
as stars, the gypsy-dark red of her 
mouth, the white flash of her perfect 
teeth, the arch of her slim dark brows, 
all animation and gayety and sweetness. 
She was dressed, like the two men whom 
she had all her pampered, adored life, 
treated as beloved big brothers, in white. 
The most expensive kind of utterly sim¬ 
ple white, thin and cool and immacu¬ 
lately fresh. 

“Hello, gypsy!” David’s low voice said 
warmly. “I didn’t know you were 
home!” 

“Got back just after you left," Mimi 
told him, transferring her smile, her 
smooth hands to him. Quite simply she 
lifted the darkly glowing velvet of her 
mouth for his kiss. “Darling, it’s good 
to see you,” she murmured. David put 
his big arm around the eager figure, and 
Tamara felt a wave of actual illness 
sweep over her. If she had stood in 
Mimi’s small white shoes, and felt the 
casual tenderness of that big arm! Just 
once, knowing she had the right to stand 
beside him and accept his caress, without 
caring who saw! 

“What’s all this about?” Mimi said 
interestedly, leaning her dark head af¬ 
fectionately against David’s arm, smil¬ 
ing at Tamara. 

“Miss van Horn, Miss Bolling,” 
David said, looking down at the ravish- 
ing gypsy face at his shoulder. 

“Oh? The new social secretary? 
How do you do, Miss Bolling,” Mimi 
said, laughing, giving a warm, liquid 
flash of her dark eyes in shared merri¬ 
ment to Kip. 

Tamara murmured, “Miss van 
Horn,” nearly suffocating with unease 
and weariness. She so obviously didn’t 
belong here, her coming seemed a joke 
to these arrogant, assured, beautiful 


young things who did so easily belong 
here. She stood in burning silence, her 
knees trembling, a hot sense of injustice 
stiffening a pride that refused to sur¬ 
render. She had been sent here, she 
had every reason to believe, on a legiti¬ 
mate job by the Mansfield lawyer. Why 
were they behaving as if she were some¬ 
thing out of a circus? 

Mimi’s lovely face sobered. She 
came quickly across to lay her hand 
on Tam’s arm. “Please forgive us, 
Miss Bolling. We’re not being very 
kind,” she said penitently. “When you 
know the duchess as we do, you will 
know that we wait for the next outburst 
from her, and then we all quietly have 
hysterics. You will, too. She’s like 
that, but you’ll never understand until 
you’ve been here a while.” 

“Our hysterics aren’t always so 
quiet,” Kip said merrily. “We’re not 
sure what she has up her sleeve, but 
she’s been so darned mysterious lately, 
we know there’s something.” 

David did not smile. He sent Tamara 
a curt glance, said crisply, “I’ll take 
Miss Bolling up to the duchess.” 

“I’ll take her up, David,” Kip put in 
eagerly. 

David smiled down at Mimi, said 
gently, “D’you mind, Kip?” and as 
Tamara went up the great sweep of 
stairs beside Kip, she heard David say 
affectionately, “Have a good week-end, 
kitten ?’’ 

Mimi laughed richly. “Oh, marvelous, 
David! Wait until you hear-” 

Tamara was silent as she and Kip 
went through the softly lighted, luxuri¬ 
ously carpeted quiet of the huge, ram¬ 
bling old house. She caught glimpses 
of charming bedrooms through half 
opened doors, chintzes and snowy dotted 
Swiss, shining old polished wood, neatly 
turned down beds with pastel thin blan¬ 
kets and snowy sheets under shaded bed¬ 
side lights. 

“Look here,” Kip said abruptly, in 
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an audacious undertone, “you have a 
name, I suppose? It’s absurd for me 
to call you ‘Miss Bolling’ very long!” 

Tamara drew a little away from him, 
said quietly, "Tamara Bolling, Mr. 
Mansfield.” 

“To-morrow,” he promised, “I’ll have 
you calling me ‘Kip.’ Remember I 
warned you.” 

He stopped at a closed door at the 
end of the corridor, rapped lightly. A 
gruff old voice shouted, “Come in, come 
in!” 

“Sure you’re decent, duchess?” Kip 
called impudently. “I’ve a visitor.” 

“Send her in then, and get out your¬ 
self!” the duchess thundered back. 
"What are you doing here, anyhow?” 

"Sending you my love, darling. 
Here’s Miss Bolling to see you.” Kip 
put her through the door, and shut it 
behind her reluctant back. But the 
friendly, encouraging pat he had given 
her arm before he released it, heartened 
her. 

The duchess swung around from her 
dressing table, gave Tamara a shrewd, 
penetrating stare from faded blue eyes 
under bushy white brows, barked irri¬ 
tably, “Well?” 

Tamara’s confused senses took in the 
room and the woman haltingly. It was 
a big room, simple, comfortable, luxuri¬ 
ous. Big four-poster bed with faded, 
chintz hangings, a huge deep chair by a 
fireplace banked now with ferns and 
potted bright plants, a dresser and dress¬ 
ing-table, a big chintz-covered chair for 
the duchess to sit in while her maid did 
her hair and made up her face. The 
duchess herself was small, erect, vigor¬ 
ous, indomitable. Any other woman 
would have been dwarfed by the big 
room, the big furnishings. The duchess 
controlled them, dominated them. 

Tamara said, in a soft voice held 
fiercely steady, “Mr. Webley sent me, 
Mrs. Mansfield. He gave me a letter 
for you.” 


“Did he ? Sit down,, girl! Never 
stand if you don’t have to,” the old 
woman snapped, reaching for the letter, 
pushing Tamara into a big chair by a 
forceful flutter of her small, powerful 
old hands, impatiently setting the mid¬ 
dle-aged maid to work on her white hair 
again, all without moving from her chair 
or speaking further either to maid or 
Tamara. 

Tamara sat very still, too deeply tired, 
too drained of spirit to move. Very 
quickly now, she would know. And 
then, she would either be sent to a room 
in this pleasant, comfortable old house, 
or she would be taken back to the sta¬ 
tion to catch a train for New York. She 
had come to Journey’s End. She shut 
her eyes for a moment. Perhaps it 
would be better if the duchess did send 
her away, she thought wearily. Living 
in this house, seeing David Mansfield’s 
tenderness to Mimi van Horn, would not 
be easy. Perhaps it would be easier, 
simpler, give her less of heartbreak and 
useless, vain longing, if she were never 
to see him again. 

When she Opened her eyes, the duch¬ 
ess was watching her out of shrewd eyes. 

“How long has it been since you had 
a decent meal?” she asked, in an amaz- 
ingly gentle voice. 

Tamara stiffened proudly, but before 
she could speak, the duchess rushed on, 
flapping Tom Webley’s letter angrily 
against one veiny, old hand. If Tamara 
could have read that letter she would 
have understood what the duchess was 
trying to do. And she would have left 
Mansfield House, instantly. 

“Tom is a sentimental old fool,” the 
duchess said hotly, glaring at Tamara. 
“From this sickening mess of drivel, I 
take it he didn’t tell you what I told him 
to tell you. Did he?” 

She waited for Tamara’s reply. 

Tamara met the fierce demand quietly, 
wearily. “I don’t know, Mrs; Mans¬ 
field. He told me very little except that 
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you wished to engage a social secretary, 
and that he thought I might do.” 

The duchess snorted elegantly. “Im¬ 
becile! Well, do you want the job? Do 
you ?" 

/‘As social secretary?” Tam said sur- 
prisedly. “Of course I’d like very much 
to try it, if you think I’m qualified." 
She’d like to try It! How mild an ex¬ 
pression of her desperate anxiety, after 
being out of work for five terrible 
months! 

“Take off your hat,” the outrageous 
old woman demanded, “and let me look 
at you. Ah!” she finished suddenly, and 
was silent, staring at the shimmering 
glory of Tam’s red-gold hair, a little 
flattened by the weight of her hat, but 
still, under the soft lamp beside her 
chair, seeming to gather all the light in 
the room to its bright glitter. 

Tam, like an exhausted, obedient child, 
turned her white face to the light, and 
shut her eyes for an instant. Her soft 
mouth shook, stiffened gallantly, curled 
to a brave, small smile, defying the hol¬ 
lows in her delicate cheeks, the blue 
veins at her white temples, the shadows 
under her eyes. 

The duches said very mildly, “I think 
you’ll do, child. Where’s your father ?*' 

Tam opened her eyes. “Dead, for ten 
years.” 

The duchess said gently, “Tom says 
you’ve lost your mother very recently. 
I’m sorry.” 

Tam said even more gently, “Thank 
you,” and swallowed hard to keep back 
the tears that rose helplessly with every 
mention and thought of her mother. She 
shut her gloved hands tight together in 
her lap, and sat very still, trembling a 
little. Her grief was only two months 
old. 

The duchess went on quickly, “Col¬ 
lege?” 

“Two years at-” Tam named a 

very good, very expensive Eastern col¬ 
lege. 


The duchess raised surprised old eye¬ 
brows. “Rather over your head finan¬ 
cially, wasn’t it?” 

Angry, proud red flamed up into 
Tam’s white face. “That,” she said dis¬ 
tinctly, “was why I couldn’t finish.” 

“Quite so,” the duchess agreed 
briskly. “What was your job with 
Madame Menard ? That would be Elise 
Menard ?” 

Tamara said: 

“Yes. I was sort of a companion¬ 
secretary.” 

“Must have been a delightful job,” the 
duchess jeered. “Elise was dull as a 
post. You take dictation, do typing?” 

“Yes." 

“Good. You’ll keep my appointment 
book, take care of notes and letters, help 
Miss Fern with the household checks, 
help Mrs. Lawton, the housekeeper, 
with her accounts. And one more 
thing. David’s father—you met David, 
he brought you up from the station— 
David’s father is blind, and he enjoys 
having some one read to him. When he 
wants you, anything else can wait. Is 
that agreeable?” 

“Perfectly,” Tamara said, reluctantly 
delighted, eager to see David’s father. 
She had indeed met David; perhaps it 
would have been better for her if she 
hadn’t. 

“Good. Fifty dollars a week, Tom 
told you? Of course you’ll live here. 
When the family is alone, you may either 
eat with us, or have a tray in your 
room, as you choose. When there are 
guests—well, we’ll have to see,” the 
duchess said briskly, getting up from 
her big chair, saying impatiently to her 
maid, “Get my gown, Sarah. Dinner 
gong in ten minutes.” 

Tamara got up too, color still hot in 
her face from that brisk, “When there 
are guests—well, we’ll have to see.” Not 
quite a servant, even more distinctly not 
family. A sort of half world, this post 
of social secretary. Tamara resented 
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that, hated herself for resenting it. 
Wasn’t any girl lucky to get a job with 
fifty dollars a week and board and room, 
even if she were considered a sort of 
superior servant? She’d known that 
before she came. But it cut more 
sharply than she had thought it would. 


“I could quite easily commute from 
New York,” she offered, a little stiffly. 

“Nuisance, that. No, I’d rather have 
you here. Sarah, tell Mallow to take 
Miss Bolling to her room. He knows 
which one. Good night, Miss Bolling.” 

The duchess turned away. Tamara 
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said timidly, following the maid to the 
door, “Thank you, Mrs. Mansfield. I’ll 

try-” But she saw the duchess was 

not listening. Everything necessary had 


been said, as far as the duchess was con¬ 
cerned. 

Mallow, hovering near the stair head, 
took her up another flight, and in at the 
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door of a fair-sized room on a corner 
of the great house, with three windows 
on the gardens, and one to the west. 
Green-and-yellow chintz was at the win¬ 
dows and on the deep armchair. A 
few pieces of good mahogany, a com¬ 
fortable-looking bed, a big desk with a 
covered typewriter sitting on it. A small 
fireplace, two big closets, and a fourth 
door opening into a tiny bath. This, 
then, was where Tamara was to live. 

She smiled at Mallow, and thanked 
him. He smiled back, a little stiffly. 
“What may I send you for dinner, 
miss?” 

“Anything, Mallow, thanks. I’m too 
tired to think,” Tamara confessed. The 
gray man softened. 

“I’ll send you up a good dinner, miss. 
Mind you eat it while it’s hot, now,” 
he bade her, as he went away. 

The fatherly tone, just that little touch 
of kindness and concern, brought the 
tears very close again, and she told her¬ 
self fiercely, over and over, that she 
would not cry. She would not! 

CHAPTER II. 

In the morning, the sun was shining 
brilliantly, and the gardens, below 
Tamara’s windows, were gloriously 
fragrant and sweet, with rain-flattened 
flower heads already lifting under the 
coaxing warmth of the sun. It was im¬ 
possible to be depressed on such a 
radiant day. There was wine in the 
very air. Tam had her breakfast melon 
and coffee and cereal with cream from 
a tray brought by the same cheerful maid 
who had served her the night before. 

“Mr. Mallow says could you eat a 
coddled egg, miss, with a piece or two 
of crispy bacon?” 

“No, thank you, Bridget. Thank 
Mallow, but this is already too much. 
Isn’t it a glorious day?” 

“It is that, miss. You look so fresh 
in that white frock, like the day itself, 


miss!” Bridget said cheerfully, ob¬ 
viously already an adorer of Tam’s. 

Tamara flushed with pleasure. She 
looked down at the white frock. Re¬ 
membering Mimi’s expensive, exquisite 
simplicity, Tamara’s own white dress 
looked to her relentlessly cheap. But 
it was simply cut, not too badly made, 
and fitted her slim body prettily. And 
it was beautifully laundered. Tam had 
done that herself. 

She went, with a new confidence, to 
her first day with the duchess. Mrs. 
Mansfield, fully dressed in pink cotton 
lace, her white hair beautifully groomed, 
her breakfast over, was just finishing 
the morning paper in a big chair by the 
windows. She greeted Tamara curtly, 
waved her to a stack of letters laid out 
on a table with a letter opener beside 
them, and by the time the duchess threw 
aside the paper, Tamara had them 
opened and sorted. She had done work 
like this for Madame Menard, on a much 
smaller scale. 

The duchess was busy dictating per¬ 
sonal notes, which Tam would presently 
write in her pretty script, when Mimi 
knocked on the door and came in, with¬ 
out waiting for a reply from her indul¬ 
gent old guardian. 

“Go away, nuisance! Can’t you see 
we’re busy?” she snapped. But one 
imperious old hand pulled Mimi down 
onto the arm of her chair, and her deli¬ 
cate, sagging face flushed with pleasure 
when Mimi bent lower and kissed her 
affectionately. 

“Bear! What a wicked growl you 
have! Good morning, Miss Bolling. Is 
this tyrannical old darling working you 
to death?” Mimi laughed. 

“Oh, not at all, Miss van Horn,” 
Tamara said shyly. “I’m enjoying it.” 

“Keep quiet a minute, Mimi. We’re 
almost finished,” the duchess said, as 
Mimi started to speak. “Ready, Miss 
Bolling?” 

“All right, but hurry up, darling. Kip 
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and I have a date for tennis, before we 
swim,” Mimi said reasonably, swinging 
one beautiful, smoothly-tanned leg, re¬ 
vealed by yellow , linen shorts. 

Tamara, lost in admiration of the 
sheer, exquisite perfection of the lovely 
young heiress, almost jumped when the 
duchess growled. The old woman was 
scowling. 

"Kip ?” she said sharply. “Why must 
you play tennis and swim with Kip all 
the time?” 

"Because I enjoy it, and so does he,” 
Mimi answered, smiling down at her 
own tanned knee, not meeting her 
guardian’s eyes. For an instant, she 
looked almost smug, so complacent, so 
secretly radiant was the small smile tug¬ 
ging at her red mouth. 

"Where’s David?” demanded Mrs. 
Mansfield, in a curiously throttled voice. 

“You know he’s always with Uncle 
John at this time of the day, duchess!” 
Mimi said lightly. She got up from 
the chair arm, just as Kip stuck his 
handsome black head around the edge 
of the door. 

“ ’Morning, duchess dear. Greeting, 
Miss Bolling. Ready, sweetheart?” 
This last was to Mimi, and for an instant 
then, Kip looked guilty and confused, as 
if he had said more than he intended 
to say. 

Mimi laughed, a rich, bubbling note. 
“Just coming, dear. ’By, duchess. We’ll 
be back for lunch.” 

The duchess made a small, furious 
sound. “That’s all now. When you’ve 
finished with the notes, tell Mallow to 
take you to Mr. John Mansfield—that’s 
David’s father—and see if he’d like you 
to read to him for a while.” 

Tamara got up, put her notes and 
letters in order. “Very well.” 

When she was at the door, Mrs. 
Mansfield stopped her. “Oh, Miss Boll¬ 
ing. When Mr. Kip comes in from his 
swim, I’m asking him to take some flow¬ 
ers, baby clothes and such things to a 
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New York hospital. I think you’d bet¬ 
ter go with him, and take care of the red 
tape. He’s such a scatterbrain.” 

Tamara hid her astonishment as well 
as she could, under a polite, acquiescent 
smile. But the smile faded, stiffened as 
the duchess went on very casually. 

“You and he might as well lunch in 
New York. And while you’re in town, 
you might arrange to have your things 
brought out. Mallow says you brought 
only a dressing case.” 

Tamara leaned against the door for 
a moment, when she had shut it between 
herself and the duchess. Would Mrs. 
Mansfield stoop to try to use Tamara 
Bolling for a wedge to separate Mimi 
and Kip? Tamara went on down the 
corridor, a little soberly. If that idea 
grew in the duchess’s mind, it might lead 
to all sorts of complications, mostly un¬ 
pleasant. 

When the letters were finished, she 
found Maltow, and went with him to a 
pleasant, sun-flooded big room on the 
first floor. A fine, mellow voice bade 
them enter, and a tall, sturdy man with 
a shock of white hair turned a brown 
face in the sunlight toward them. 

“It’s Mallow, sir.” 

Tamara hardly heard the butler. All 
her senses were in sweet confusion again, 
for another tall, lean figure was outlined 
against the sunshine at the windows. 
David Mansfield, cool and freshly 
groomed in a brown Palm Beach suit, 
a cream-colored tie against a brown silky 
shirt, his rebelliously curly black hair 
gleaming in the sunlight. His gray eyes, 
narrowed against the strong light, gave 
her a hard, cool stare. But it seemed 
to her that he was a little pale under 
his tan. His sensitive, generous mouth, 
so deeply dented at the corners, shook 
once, uncontrollably, as he looked at her. 
Tamara felt that same slow, all-pervad¬ 
ing ecstasy sweeping over her again, but 
this time it was chilled and sickened by 
his silence, by the hardness in his eyes. 
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He bent his dark head a little, in chilly 
courtesy, and Tamara told herself sternly 
that she was a fool to let him shake her 
so. Was she to go through life so tor¬ 
mented that even the sight of him, tall 
and brown and keen—and hard, to her, 
as brown marble—could tear her to 
pieces, leave her heart thudding, her 
breath shortened, blood throbbing in 
temples, throat and finger tips, this 
brassy taste like new pennies, in her 
mouth ? 

She dragged her eyes from his. John 
Mansfield had risen from his big chair, 
he was looking with his blind eyes 
straight toward where she stood. 

He said clearly, “I know, Mallow. 
Who’s that with you?” 

Mallow glanced once toward David. 
When he made no move to speak, Mal¬ 
low said quietly, “It's Miss Bolling, Mrs. 
Mansfield’s new secretary, sir.” 

John Mansfield said alertly, “How do 
you do, Miss Bolling?" He put out his 
hand in her direction, and Tamara went 
irresistibly toward him, drawn by his 
fine, gentle dignity and graciousness. 

She said, “Good morning, Mr. Mans¬ 
field. Mrs. Mansfield thought you might 
allow me to read to you a little, before 
lunch.” Her hand was in his, and if 
she hadn’t known he was blind, she 
would have thought him looking directly 
down into her face. His eyes, unfaded, 
open, clear, were the same keen gray 
as David’s, without David’s brilliance 
and awareness. 

John Mansfield saw now through his 
ears, through his sensitive finger tips, 
but Tamara knew in that instant that no 
intelligent person could ever, would ever, 
dare to pity John Mansfield for his 
blindness. He was too vital, too richly 
filled with the beauty and strength of 
life, too wise in his seeing ever to seem 
old or pitiful. 

“I should enjoy it very much, Miss 
Bolling. You’re small, aren’t you? Like 
Mimi ?” 


“An inch or so taller, I think,” she 
told him, smiling. 

John Mansfield swung his head to¬ 
ward the window. “Do you know Miss 
Bolling, David?” 

“Yes. I brought her- Yes," 

David said. 

“D’you know, she’s extraordinary. 
Her voice is so soft and warm and rich. 
She actually doesn’t pity me for being 
blind. I’d swear,” his father said 
whimsically, “—well, if any one tried 
to tell me she isn’t beautiful, I’d call 
him a liar, David. She may not be 
pretty, but she’s beautiful inside.” 

Tamara’s heart stood still. David 
would answer his father—how? 

After a stiff space of silence, David 
said evenly, “She’s beautiful outside too, 
dad. A little too beautiful. If that 
matters.” 

Tamara knew that her small hand 
contracted uncontrollably in John Mans¬ 
field’s big fingers, betraying her to the 
sensitive touch of the blind man. David 
lot only actively disliked her, he despised 
her. 

John Mansfield bent a gentle smile 
down toward the Tamara he would 
never see, and yet perhaps he saw more 
clearly than physical eyes could ever do. 
His fine, mellow voice was even more 
gentle than his smile. 

“I taught you better than that, David. 
Beauty always matters—true beauty. 
It’s so astonishingly rare. Will you sit 
here, Miss Bolling?” He led her un¬ 
erringly to a chair near his own, ignoring 
David. “We’ll send this strange son of 
mine away while we get acquainted. 
David, you know, is too young to see 
clearly. What is your first name?” 

“Tamara,” the girl said, almost 
inaudibly, her shaking fingers straining 
together in her lap. There—David had 
gone; the door had closed behind him. 
She relaxed on a breath too near a sob. 

“Do you enjoy detective yarns? I'm 
reading one now, perhaps you’ll catch 
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up on what's already happened to-night. 
Then we can share the climax together. 
You,” said the blind man, without a 
change of tone, his white head tilted to¬ 
ward her stillness, “love David, don’t 
you? And somehow he’s hurt you.” 

Tamara said nothing. She could not. 
She thought painfully, “Is my insanity 
so obvious that a blind man can see it?” 

John Mansfield said again, “You love 
David, Tamara.” 

“Do I ?” she said then, bitterly proud, 
admitting nothing. She added, because 
she had to, “The prince and the beggar 
maid. Intelligent, isn’t it?” 

“That came out happily,” he reminded 
her gently. 

“This won’t. That was a fairy story. 
This isn’t,” Tamara said painfully, chin 
up, soft mouth bitter. She burst out 
then, to the only Mansfield she felt she 
dared ask, “Why was I brought here, 
Mr. Mansfield? Mrs. Mansfield doesn’t 
need me. Why am I here? And why 
does your son believe Mr. Webley told 
me something he was intended to tell me, 
and didn’t?” 

The blind man put his sensitive finger 
tips carefully together. “My mother,” 
he said mildly, “is sometimes a very wise 
woman, more often a tragically foolish 
one. Her bringing you here was the 
most tragic mistake she ever made, if 
she wishes to achieve the object for 
which she brought you. She’s arranged 
for her own defeat, and she doesn’t 
know it.” 

“But what is that object?” Tamara 
persisted desperately. 

“I think,” Mansfield said pleasantly, 
“that- our detective story is on that small 
table at your right hand. The place is 
marked.” 

And Tamara dared ask no more. 

Tamara, unbelievably, had been at 
Mansfield House for over a month. She 
had learned much in that month. She 
had learned that Mrs. Kensall Mans¬ 


field, Kip’s pretty, lazy, golden mother, 
would be home from Paris again pres¬ 
ently. Kensall Mansfield was dead, as 
was David’s mother. Carol, Kip’s 
mother, had never married again, be¬ 
cause the duchess would not permit the 
girl elevated to Mansfield rank by mar¬ 
riage, to forfeit that distinction. Once 
a Mansfield, always a Mansfield, Kip 
told Tamara irreverently. 

Tam had not had to learn to love 
John Mansfield. The love she might 
normally have given her own father, was 
transferred without a halt to David’s 
father. The duchess claimed her services 
less and less. Most of her time was 
spent in John Mansfield’s big room, 
reading to him, taking care of his bills 
and letters and checks, cutting and past¬ 
ing clippings, occasionally shopping for 
him, or walking with him in the gardens. 
Frequently, they played chess—Mans¬ 
field had a set of ivory chessmen, with 
distinctive shapes for red and white, to 
let him tell the difference by touch. 

Tamara never lost her awed admira¬ 
tion of the delicacy with which his sensi¬ 
tive fingers moved lightly over the men, 
checking their positions, thoughtfully 
considering possible moves, and then 
eventually, triumphantly, doing the one 
thing she had not expected. Frequently 
John had her tray brought to his room 
and they ate together, in a deepening 
intimacy and friendship. As father and 
daughter might, Tam sometimes thought 
wistfully. As she might really have the 
right to do, if David- 

She had learned a kind of hard, still 
patience about David. The breathless 
magic, the glory and wonder of her 
love for him, went on through all those 
brilliant early fall days. His face under 
her closed eyelids was the last thing she 
saw at night, her hope, her piteous 
silent pleading, that he might be only 
a little kinder to-day, was her first 
thought every morning. She had 
schooled herself not to betray her hope¬ 
less secret with every unexpected sight 
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of him, she rarely spoke in his pres¬ 
ence, when he came to visit his father 
she invariably slipped away. 

But with all her learning, she knew 
no more about the reason for her com¬ 
ing to Mansfield House than she had 
known when she first came. 

It was Kip, finally who enlightened 
her. 

Kip, since that first drive into New 
York with her, their lunch and dancing 
together, had been very attentive to 
Tamara, in his breezy, reckless young 
way. During that first dance, he drew 
her suddenly closer, looked down into 
the startled, tilted sweetness of her face, 
his own browned young face suddenly 
sober. 

He said, almost breathlessly, “You’re 
so sweet, little thing!” 

Tamara, startled, her eyes shining 
with the joy of this dainty lunch, this 
gay adventure into the world of smart 
cafes and beautifully dressed women, 
had drawn away a little, not answering. 
And Kip, astonishingly serious, said 
gently, 

“You’re right, of course. I won’t 
rush you. But you’re mine, little thing. 
Don’t forget it—ever.” 

And again Tamara had nothing to say. 
Too vividly, like a sword flashing in sun¬ 
light, David’s lean brown face hurt and 
dazzled in her eyes. She was not Kip’s, 
that torturing new something in her 
heart said gravely. She couldn’t be. If 
David never smiled at her, never lifted 
a finger to claim her, she was his own. 
Forever and ever. 

She drew a sharp breath of protest, 
against the light brush of Kip’s young 
mouth at her white temple, and he loos¬ 
ened his hold of her instantly, and took 
her back to their table. After that he 
was very gay, and won her laughter and 
held it. Just before he pulled into the 
drive at Mansfield House, she said 
weakly, joyously, 

“But you’re such a giddy fool, Kip!” 


He nodded, grinning. “Pay me, lady! 
I told you you’d call me ‘Kip’ before the 
day was over, and you’ve done it!" 

It had slipped out unconsciously. Tam 
sent him a frightened, sobering glance. 

“But I mustn’t—again,” she said 
quickly. 

Kip nodded. “Not unless we’re 
alone,” he agreed. “The others might 
not understand.” 

“But-” 

He gave her a hard, straight stare, 
flames dancing behind the bright brown 
eyes. “You didn’t think we wouldn’t 
be alone again, little thing? If you did, 
forget it. I intend to see as much of 
you as you’ll let me, here or anywhere 
else. This isn’t a hide-in-the-corner af¬ 
fair, Tam. You belong to me. Some 
day they’ll all know it.” 

Tamara was terrified the first time 
Kip took her away from the duchess. 
He looked around the edge of the door 
with his handsome, engaging grin, said 
cheerfully: 

“Duchess, darling, d’you mind if I 
take this industrious Tamara for a walk? 
She could stand some color in her silly 
little face that doesn’t come out of a 
box.” 

To Tam’s astonishment, the duchess 
grinned wickedly back at Kip, and told 
Tamara to get out. They were all call¬ 
ing her “Tamara” now, even the duch¬ 
ess and Mimi. All except David. David 
never spoke to her at all if he could help 
it, and then always as “Miss Bolling.” 

Since then, Kip had grown bolder 
in his claims on her time. He took her 
out for luncheon, for tennis or swimming 
or a drive, occasionally for dinner. 

The russet-gold day when Kip told 
her why she had come to Mansfield 
House, they had walked deep in the for¬ 
est back of the Bay. They sat down to 
rest, Tam beating at her sturdy black 
brogues and black wool skirt with a 
stick Kip had cut for her, ripping open 
the zipper on her black jacket, pushing 
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the damp, red-gold curls back from her 
white temples with a reckless hand. Kip, 
in fine, careless tweeds, stretched beside 
her on the deep carpet of fallen leaves, 
and lit a cigarette. 

“Kip, why on earth did the duchess 
bring me here ?” Tam asked suddenly, a 
little idly, not really expecting an an¬ 


swer. “She needs me about as much 
as she needs another foot. Kip, this is 
the most enchanting day.” She breathed 
deep, contentedly, of the sharp autumn 
air. Nothing warned her that it was the 
last contented breath she would draw 
for days and weeks. . 

Kip chuckled lazily. “The duchess 
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went off, as usual, half-cocked. She got 
a crazy idea that Mimi was in love with 
me, and I with her, and that she had to 
do something about it. Hence you.” 

“I? But-” Tamara began, be¬ 

wildered. 

“What a picker the duchess is,” Kip 
said happily, eyes closed. “She couldn’t 
have found a girl surer to lay me out 
flat, if she’d let me pick her myself. I 
might have missed you, but not the 
duchess. She always gets her man!” 

“I still don’t see-” Tamara said 

faintly, staring down at his relaxed, 
tanned young length at her feet. 

He chuckled. 

“It’s because you’re red-headed, little 
thing. And so beautiful I sometimes 
think I dreamed you. And intelligent 
and well-bred. At least, it started off 
with the duchess’s idea that I’d fall for 
such a girl if there was one. There was, 
and I fell. Head over heels. As I’ve 
never fallen before, nor expect to again,” 
Kip said piously, grinning. “I’m not 
supposed to know the duchess’s naughty 
plot against Mimi and me. But yoUng 
Kip gets around.” 

Tamara sat frozen. This was it, then. 
This was what Mr. Webley had not told 
her, what David had believed she already 


knew, the “mucky scheme,” the “whole 
rotten plot” he had said she knew as 
well as he did, and it was stupid to pre¬ 
tend she didn’t. That was the “line 
she was to hang onto,” the line “Kip 
would swallow whole, poor young fool.” 
She heard again his scornful, savage 
voice in the dark of the Mansfield 
limousine, taking them swiftly through 
the stormy, rainy dark, with the scent 
of Mimi’s exotic perfume in the air. 

She put her face down into her hands 
with a silent groan deep in her soul. 
No wonder David despised her! No 
wonder he thought her cheap and com¬ 
mon, too beautiful, “if that matters,” 
but nothing more! A lovely decoy, 
paid to snare Kip away from Mimi be¬ 
fore 'heir love reached its culmination 
in marriage. 

A feverish, desperate sickness grew 
in her. David would never believe she 
had not known this whole dreadful thing 
when she came to Mansfield House; 
never believe that she would have gone 
on gladly, being hungry and afraid and 
lonely, rather than come to Mansfield 
House on such a mission. “Oh, David, 
David!” she prayed bitterly. “My own 
dear love, who is not mine at all, but 
Mimi’s.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


FAITH 


'T’HE wind may roar in angry gales, 

1 Tuning the wires to fitful wails, 

The snow may come and shroud the land- 
I’m contented when you hold my hand. 


To have you near me calms all fears, 

The wind may howl, I’ll shed no tears, 
Though storms and trouble may abound, 

I’m safe as long as you’re around. 

Lydia A. Edstrand. 
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S ILVIA MACCHORD, with her 
cameo face and silvery hair, looked 
like some distant star far remote 
from the tawdriness of Lawyer Jason’s 
office and the earthiness of the young 
shortstop dashing in through the door. 
She turned from the window and 
watched him with curious contempt. 

Why must he barge in as if he'were 
running to bat for the Silver Team, with 
brass bands playing, cameras trained 


Diamond 

Wedding 

By Daisy Dean 


on him and the fans shouting to the 
grand-stand roof: “Such-A-Man! Here 
comes Such-A-Man!” 

"Good morning, all!” The great 
Shores swooped to a stop and tilted his 
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kingly, dark head at an applause-get¬ 
ting angle. 

Lawyer Jason’s prim secretary 
beamed admiration, seeing in Lanny 
Shores what all women saw—a pagan 
lover. Lawyer Jason’s eyes envied the 
athlete’s towering height, his broad 
shoulders and the brawny muscles that 
rippled like steel under his tweed suit. 

But the only applause he received 
from the girl by the window was open 
mockery in those warm brown eyes of 
hers that were such a contrast to the 
rest of her blond, silvery self. 

“Sit down, Shores! Sit down!” 
Lawyer Jason bowed like a jack-in-the- 
box. “Silvia, my dear, come over here 
and sit down.” 

Lanny Shores sent her a sharp gray 
glance. Silvia Macchord! As much like 
her famous father, the late Silver Mac- 
chord. as a young woman of twenty-two 
can be like a man of sixty—tall, willowy, 
slender. A pliant steel whip you could 
bend far. far back but never, never 
break. 

“How do you do, Mr. Shores?” 
Silvia glided over and took the indi¬ 
cated chair. 

“This is a pleasure I didn’t count 
on, Miss Macchord,” the great Shores 
said, bowing dramatically before he sat 
down. 

Silvia thought, “Hollywood is losing 
a sure bet with this boy acting like a 
Shakespearean ham all over the big 
league of baseball. Now, why should 
I think his ‘Such-A-Man’ act no real 
part of the man himself? Especially 
since nobody else believes in him and 
I’ve only met him once before?" 

Once before! An eight-course break¬ 
fast in honor of her father. Bored with 
speeches from the baseball association 
and press, Silvia had watched the new 
shortstop whose blow-horn tactics were 
putting him in the headlines daily. She 
admitted his primitive good looks and 
saw that the speeches bored him. He 


was overdoing his Such-A-Man act that 
day, for the benefit of a cabaret enter¬ 
tainer, Maza Delinque, who added spice 
to the breakfast with two impudent 
songs and, after that, more spice to Lan- 
ny's career. And “Old Silver,” who 
would have stopped it, was taken ill 
that night with the old chronic ailment 
which, this time, proved fatal. 

Now her father was gone and Silvia 
Macchord was trying to start the base¬ 
ball season in his place. She knew 
baseball thoroughly, for, motherless 
from birth, she had traveled constantly 
with Old Silver. She had her father’s 
level-headedness and his sense of fair 
play, as well as the wealth of silvery 
hair he had bequeathed her. Then, too, 
she had the passionate brown eyes she 
had inherited from her French mother 
plus an emotional daring that she was 
using to-day with every ounce of her 
feminine wits. 

“I sent for you, Shores, so that you 
could hear a portion of the will of the 
late Silver Macchord.” Lawyer Jason 
began reading in his stiff, important 
voice, using long, legal terms that caused 
the twenty-four-year-old shortstop from 
Georgia to squirm. 

“Whoa, Jason,” he cut in. “The 
great Shores is a mere hero of the dia¬ 
mond. If I’m being sent back to the 
minors or being traded off, tell me in 
American. Such-A-Man can take it, 
old boy, but he first has to know what 
he’s taking.” 

Silvia’s voice, like muted, musical 
chimes, answered him. 

“You aren’t being sent anywhere at 
all, Mr. Shores. That is, unless you 
refuse to marry me.” 

“Unless I what?” His gray eyes 
widened and he gestured with one big, 
well-shaped hand. “Am I crazy, Miss 
Macchord, or are you?” 

Her coral lips twisted with contempt. 
“I thought you said you could take it!” 

“I can!” He smiled, showing daz- 
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zling white teeth. “I can take you, too, 
if it’s the order of the will. That what 
it was all about, Jason, old boy?” 

“Well, you see, Shores- I mean 

—well, that is-” Lawyer Jason gave 

up and mopped his brow with a hand¬ 
kerchief. 

"That was what it was all about,” 
Silvia said decisively. 

“Well, I’ll be a triple out!” the great 
Shores exclaimed. 

Silvia’s chin went up proudly. “Mr. 
Shores, your flattery overwhelms me!” 

He looked her over coolly. "Listen, 
the great Shores isn’t the fellow who 
goes around flattering women. Also, I 
hate being forced into things even with 
very beautiful”—he brought the word 
out with taunting emphasis—“young 
ladies like yourself.” 

“Don’t step out of character to flat¬ 
ter me,” Silvia advised him icily. 

“That wasn’t flattery. I’d be blind 
not to see that you’re beautiful. But 
that doesn’t change the fact that Maza 
and I are very much that way about 
each other.” 

Silvia flung back heatedly, “Nor does 
it change the fact that Jicky King, the 
announcer and I, are very much that 
way about each other.” 

“Jicky King!” Lanny scoffed out 
the name. “He and his crooner-boy 
voice okaying all my errors before 
they’re officially chalked up! I guess 
the great Shores would be doing you 
one sweet favor, saying you from the 
fate of becoming Mrs. Crooner An¬ 
nouncer King!” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Silvia’s voice 
dripped acid. “What about my saving 
you from the fate of being Mr. Mexican 
Cabaret Singer Delinque?” 

He got up heatedly, overturning his 
chair. “Miss Macchord! Get this and 
get it now! The great Shores will never 
be Mr. Female Anything to any woman 
on earth. And if I marry you to please 
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Old Silver I will not be publicized as 
Mr. Silvia Macchord. Do you get it?” 

“Vaguely.” Silvia sounded as cool 
as the cucumber-colored blouse, hat and 
gloves she wore. "I’ll take on the minor 
role of Mrs. Such-A-Man, if that’s all 
that’s worrying you.” 

He said: 

“It isn’t all.” He towered above her, 
an unexpected dream in those deep- 
gray eyes of his. “A marriage always 
seemed to me as if it should be sort of 
final, sort of-” 

“Made in heaven?” Silvia prompted. 
“This one need be neither final nor 
made in heaven. We’re required to live 
together only throughout one baseball 
season. Then I’ll go to Reno and you’ll 
have your Maza and I’ll have my 
Jicky.” 

The dream faded from his gray eyes 
and rebellion returned. “Just a mere 
formality to save my baseball hide and 
your conscience. That it?” 

“Something like that.” Silvia’s 
cheeks burned brightly pink. She fum¬ 
bled nervously with the kick pleats in 
her dark-green suit skirt. 

“And just when,” the great Shores 
asked huskily, "do you expect us to 
start playing foul ball with marriage?” 

She raised her eyes to his, but he 
was now staring morosely at the wall 
above her head. 

"I thought we’d be married on the 
diamond before the opening game 
Thursday, with cameras shooting us, 
loud-speaker mikes on the field and re¬ 
porters around in droves.” 

There was hurt defiance in the eyes 
he lowered to meet hers. “No doubt 
I deserve that,” he said stiffly. “It 
sounds right up my private alley, doesn’t 
It?” 

“I thought it did.” Silvia arose to 
extend a gloved hand that became lost 
in the strength of the great Shore’s 
handclasp. A sharp emotion went wing¬ 
ing through her, and she couldn’t look 
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at him. She regarded the gray print 
of his tie and fought for composure. 

“Seriously, Miss Macchord”—he 
spoke gruffly—“if your father wished 
this thing, the deed is as good as done. 
Understand ?” 

Then she did look at him and all 
their recent combat melted into a tender 
moment of shared sentiment. They 
smiled at each other waveringly and sat 
down to arrange the details with Law¬ 
yer Jason. 

An hour later, Silvia was keeping a 
luncheon appointment with “Big Biff,” 
playing manager of the Silver team. A 
great, uncouth, red-headed fellow, he 
resented Silvia and she distrusted him. 
But her father had signed him as man¬ 
ager for two seasons, and she could not 
break the contract. 

When they finished eating, Big Biff 
lit a cigarette and leaned back to tell 
her what she and the sporting world 
already knew—that a girl with a base¬ 
ball team on her hands was on the 
spot. 

“You gotta make yourself scarce, sis¬ 
ter, and let some guy step up as your 
head man, see ?” Big Biff grinned. “We 
can’t have the fans yelling ‘sissies’ at 
the team.” 

Silvia cried: 

“They wouldn’t do that!” Chagrin 
clouded her warm brown eyes. “Oh, 
they wouldn’t, Biff!” 

“Wouldn’t they, though? What’s 
worse, the boys won’t play good base¬ 
ball for any girl. You’d better sell the 
team. Or else get married to some ball 
player”- -Big Biff’s green eyes narrowed 
with meaning—“who can also run the 
show for you, see?” 

Silvia saw all too plainly, and she 
froze up. 

“I have something to take care of, 
Biff. No, don’t bother leaving with 
me. I’m going up to my room first. 
Thank you for the dinner that I en¬ 


joyed very much and for the advice that 
I didn’t.” 

“Say, now listen here, sister-” 

Silvia waved him aside royally, and 
swept from the dining room of the 
Hotel Charles where the team made its 
headquarters when in town. She knew 
she had stepped on the big slugger’s 
toes, and it would be war to the end 
between Big Biff and herself. 

“Diamond Wedding! Diamond Wed¬ 
ding!” Newspapers screamed the 
headlines. The men fans were dis¬ 
gusted, the women fans thrilled, and re¬ 
porters, writers, and photographers 
swarmed over the ball park in greedy 
droves. 

Up in the announcer’s booth, Jicky 
King, who was bony, blond and tem¬ 
peramental, had to broadcast the wed¬ 
ding of the girl he loved to the one 
man in baseball he hated. Lanny Shores 
had not only come up from the minors 
to strut like a theatrical ham, but by 
his lightning genius at short, he had 
pushed Jicky’s younger brother, Joey 
King, off that position, and poor Joey 
had been sulkily warming the bench 
ever since. Now, to make matters 
worse, the man who had finished his 
brother’s career was also getting his 
own girl! 

“Ladies and gentlemen”—there was 
a husky catch in Jicky’s clear, tenor 
voice—“the orchestra is playing, ‘Here 
Comes the Bride,’ and Silvia Macchord 
is entering the field with Big Biff who, 
as manager, will give her away. She 
is wearing a long dress of silvery-white 
satin with a flowing veil attached to a 
sort of Dutch cap. Yours truly is a 
sports announcer, ladies and gentlemen, 
not a fashion editor. The day is chilly, 
so she has the mink coat Old Silver 
gave her last Christmas, flung about her 
shoulders. 

“Now the great Shores, Such-A-Man, 
struts forth with to-day’s pitcher, Bar¬ 
ney Wells, as best man. The groom 
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is wearing top hat and tails under an 
overcoat. And the lady, also in white, 
who is attending Silvia as matron-of- 
honor, is none other than the eighteen- 
year-old daughter of Red Shaffer, vet¬ 
eran pitcher! They are all at home 
plate now, risking pneumonia by remov¬ 
ing their coats, to pose for the eager 
swarm of photographers who have been 
permitted on the field. 

“The entire Silver Team, in top hat, 
white tie and tails—and does that look 
comical!—are running to their regular 
positions on the field. The minister is 
heading sedately for the pitcher’s mound, 
the band is playing softly, ‘Oh, Promise 
Me,’ and the little batsboy, Sherwood, 
is singing the words through the loud¬ 
speaker microphone, as the famous pro¬ 
cession proceeds up to the pitcher’s 
mound where the ceremony will be per¬ 
formed. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
broadcast of the marriage of the daugh¬ 
ter of the late Silver Macchord, to the 
publicity-getting shortstop from Georgia, 
Lanny Shores, is being brought to you 
by courtesy of the Better Cheese Bits 
Co., and it is, beyond doubt, the most 
novel wedding yours truly has ever wit¬ 
nessed.” 

Down on the field Silvia’s low voice 
trembled out the words, “I do.” She 
was cold, nervous and terrified. 

“I do,” Lanny said firmly. 

Lanny’s hand, warm and encourag¬ 
ing, closed over her own, and she felt 
a platinum band encircle her third fin¬ 
ger. It seemed to encircle her heart. 
Silvia, feeling it there, so alien and 
cold, was more cold, more nervous, 
more terrified. 

“I pronounce you man and wife!” 
The minister boomed the words through 
the loud-speaker for all to hear, and 
the orchestra again played “Oh, Prom¬ 
ise Me,” the batsboy again singing the 
words. 

Lanny’s lips touched hers very briefly. 
Now Lanny had hold of her hand and 
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they were making a hurried dash for 
the dugout, applause roaring like thun¬ 
der in their ears, dodging their heads 
against the shower of rice flung at them 
by the the boys from every position on 
the field. 

They had to have a police escort lead 
them through the crowds from the dug- 
out to their waiting limousine. When 
they finally reached its shelter, they 
were cold and hungry, both of them 
feeling like anything but man and wife. 

"The boys were excited about the 
wedding,” Lanny observed. 

“It’s bad luck to win the opener,” 
Silvia said. “Daddy always believed 
that.” 

They were alone on the night of their 
wedding and thoroughly ill at ease. 
They had talked trivialties for many 
tense moments while avoiding each 
other’s eyes. They’d commented over 
and over about the Silver Team losing 
the opener to the Stags, 7—1, until 
there was nothing more to be said. 

They’d moved to the best three-room 
suite in the hotel, the team had toasted 
them very thoroughly in champagne, 
even Big Biff putting aside his surli¬ 
ness for the occasion. 

Now every one was gone, and it was 
ironical how well they both looked their 
bride and groom parts. Silvia was a 
walking bridal advertisement in a 
negligee of moonglow satin, and the 
great Shores might have stepped from 
the pages of a fashionable men’s maga¬ 
zine in his black mandarin tailored robe. 

Silvia said again, foolishly, “We made 
so many errors!” 

He retorted: 

“Your darned Jicky credited me with 
six! I did make four, but Biff had 
dynamite on everything he tossed me 
from first.” 

“Biff was thoroughly unpleasant,” 
Silvia recalled. “I can’t understand why 
daddy ever made him manager.” 
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“His batting average is plenty sweet,” 
Lanny said. 

“But he hasn’t any batting average 
as a man!” Silvia complained. 

Lanny looked directly at her for the 
first time. “And what do you consider 
my batting average as a man ?” 

Silvia studied the pink tint of her 
finger nails. “I’d hate to judge it by 
your batting average as a player to¬ 
day,” she hedged. “But the fans will 


probably overlook a very new benedict 
playing his first game of the season.” 

He watched her move to the fireplace, 
temptingly lovely, and he felt himself 
overcome with a sudden heady desire 
to take her in his arms. Though he in¬ 
stantly guarded his feelings, his voice 
was husky when he spoke. 

“This sort of wedding shouldn’t make 
any bridegroom muff three double plays 
and an easy out.” 
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“This sort of wedding?” Her brown 
eyes melted with humorous challenge. 
“Except for the fact that it doesn’t in¬ 
tend to last, what’s so different about 
it?’’ 

“It doesn’t mean a darned thing,” he 
flung out angrily. “You know it doesn’t 
mean a darned thing!” 

“Oh, doesn’t it?" Silvia tilted her 
silvery head like a reproving princess. 
“Whoever told you that, Lanny 
Shores ?’’ 

“I’m gentleman enough to understand 
without being told!” He stalked over 
to a window and glared down at the 
street below. “It’s just one of those 
frame, no picture, get-ups.” 

“ ‘Wedded In Name Only,’ or ‘The 
Unkissed Bride.’ ” Silvia’s tingle of 
soft laughter broke forth. “Is that what 
you have in mind for us?” 

He swung about. “Have in mind? 
What the devil do you mean by that?” 

“Oh, I was just finding appropriate 
titles for what you think this is all about, 
that’s all.” Mocking devils danced in 
her brown eyes now, while the rest of 
herself seemed so remote, so untouch¬ 
able. 

Sheer male rage got the best of Lanny, 
and he crossed to stand before her an¬ 
grily. “Let’s be frank about this thing, 
Silvia. Do you mean that you want it 
to be otherwise than a comedy?” 

She said coldly, proudly, “Have you 
forgotten that I am the daughter of Old 
Silver? My father played baseball fair 
and square, not foul. I’m playing this 
marriage fair and square, too, not foul. 
Now do you understand what I mean?” 

He could only stare at her unbeliev¬ 
ingly. His magnificent, virile body 
seemed rooted to one spot on the Ori¬ 
ental rug, his mind unable to grasp the 
fact that all her remote silvery loveli¬ 
ness was his for the mere taking. 

Silvia was, by far, the more com¬ 
posed of the two of them. She lowered 
her lashes and dropped him a playful 
courtesy. 


“My lord, the bridal chamber awaits 
beyond. I shall retire. You may come 
when you wish.” 

She moved to sweep eloquently down 
the narrow hallway that led to her bed¬ 
room, but he suddenly sprang to life, 
and reached her in one stride, grasping 
her slender wrists with such determined 
strength, she felt the ache and delight 
of it down to her very toes. 

“No, wait! I can’t let you do this, 
Silvia. It isn’t fair! Can’t you see it 
isn’t fair?” 

“Isn’t fair to whom ?” Her voice was 
a husky whisper destined to drive any 
man on earth mad. 

“To you, of course,” he said with 
gruff tenderness. 

She stood there, slender and proud, 
like the steel whip you could bend far 
back but never break, and she flung 
the one taunt at him that she knew 
he would not take. 

“Such-A-Man!’’ Her lips twisted to 
silken scorn and the pools of her brown 
eyes held passionate ridicule. “Such-A- 
Man!” 

“You—you-” The white mask of 

his face seemed to melt into a blur, leav¬ 
ing nothing but the gray of his eyes, 
burning now with a wild, primitive 
longing. 

Then she was crushed in his strong 
arms, and his lips took hers fiercely. 

She sat in Jicky King’s radio booth 
watching Lanny make one error after 
another, while all the other Silver Team 
players seemed to have gone out like 
lights. Only Big Biff seemed belliger¬ 
ently alive on first to see the team he 
managed curling up its toes. 

Silvia turned miserable eyes from the 
field. She had failed in piloting her 
beloved father’s Silver Team as badly 
as she had failed in her marriage to his 
unruly shortstop from Georgia! 

That one wonderful night when she 
and Lanny had passed through the gates 
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of paradise was just a memory now. 
He had not cared to share paradise with 
her again. He had, ever since, been 
abrupt, impersonal, even unfriendly. 
Silvia veered from bitter humiliation at 
having given herself to him, to an ago¬ 
nized longing to feel his arms around 
her again. Night after night she tossed 
awake wanting this man, separated 
from her by a mere door—a door he 
never opened, though he knew now that 
she wanted their marriage to be real. 

Jicky whispered, “Darling!” above a 
between-inning summary of the miser¬ 
able game, then turned the mike over 
to an assistant. 

“You look all upset, Sil,” he said. 

“Oh, Jicky, Jicky!” She yearned to 
put her silvery head down on his wiry 
young shoulder and sob. 

“As bad as all that, Sil? Listen, 
I’d like to take that concenited ham and 
string him up! Darling, I’m taking you 
some place to dine and dance after this 
game. You look like a million in that 
black satin suit business, so you won’t 
have to go back to change. I’ll dash 
out now and phone for reservations.” 

After the game, she and Jicky waited 
for the crowds to disperse, then stole 
down a side way. On the bottom of 
the runway Silvia, somehow, tripped 
over Jicky’s foot and stumbled into his 
arms. Jicky crushed her close eagerly, 
pressing his lips to her fragrant hair. 

When they drew apart, Big Biff was 
grinning down at them from the door 
of his dressing room on the tier above, 
and a photographer was scooting around 
the corner out of sight. 

“Unfortunately, he shot that.” Biff 
tipped his baseball cap and disappeared 
-into the shower room. 

"Don’t worry, Sil,” Jicky offered 
quickly. “I’ll have it killed. I know 
that bird well.” 

“Please do, Jicky, for my sake.” 
Silvia was so busy pleading with Jicky, 
she didn’t see that there had been an¬ 
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other witness to the love shot the pho¬ 
tographer had gotten. And if Jicky saw 
Lanny Shores, he didn’t say a word. 

Nor was the picture killed. It ap¬ 
peared in Jicky’s own paper under the 
pert caption, “Radio announcer catches 
Such-A-Man’s bride.” 

Silvia was furious, but Lanny made 
no comment, and at the end of that week 
he went out of town with the team on 
their long trip East. Lawyer Jason ad¬ 
vised Silvia not to travel with the boys, 
so she spent her days with Jicky at the 
studio, watching the ticker tape as he 
broadcast the out-of-town games. The 
pain of love unrequited lived with her 
every waking hour and haunted her 
throughout the night. When the Silver 
Team came back, worse losers than 
ever, Lanny was scarcely ever in the 
apartment, and soon Silvia was to know 
the reason why. 

Big Biff came up to see her one day 
and told her. 

“You counted me your enemy, sis¬ 
ter,” he said. "Yet, I should have 
benched that husband of yours long ago 
for the errors he’s been making. I 
didn’t for your sake, baby, see? Now 
he’s drinking half the time and chasing 
that Mexican dame again.” 

Silvia chose to ignore the personal 
angle, though her heart sank. “Lanny’s 
errors, alone, couldn’t put the team 
where it is, Biff,” she managed. 

“Oh, no? Well, get this, sister. 
There’s a reason for those errors! He’s 
making them on purpose, see?” 

Silvia went paper-white. "Oh, no, 
Biff. I don’t believe that. I’d never 
believe that about Lanny.” 

“Then what’s he hanging around that 
Mexican dame for, at her cousin Tony’s 
joint? Tony is a big gambler and every 
one knows it.” 

"How do you know Lanny hangs 
around there?” 

"I saw him there.” 
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“What were you doing there, Biff?” 

“Gosh, sister, a manager has to check 
these joints to see if any of his boys are 
there. And you wasted yourself on a 
guy like that! If your old man were 

“Leave my father out of this,” Silvia 
said icily. “We still have a fighting 
chance, Lanny of no Lanny. Only half 
the season is over. I'll talk to the boys 
myself to-day, and ask them to help.” 

Pleading with them in her lovely, 
muffled voice didn’t help much. They 
were flawlessly courteous to her, in 
memory of Old Silver, and they admired 
her courage and beauty. They made 
excuses assuring her that Lanny was 
a great guy, Biff was the tops, and it 
was just the breaks against them. 
Among themselves they called her “swell 
stuff but a woman,” and it sort of took 
tlie backbone out of a fellow, playing on 
a sissie team. They’d been scoffed at 
as the “Silver Sissies” plenty, out of 
town, and Big Biff was. always com¬ 
plaining about it. They thought Lanny 
Shores a chump, married to her and 
chasing a girl like Maza. To the last 
man, any one of them would have mar¬ 
ried Silvia, but none of them wanted to 
play baseball for her. 

Such-A-Man sat at a back table with 
Maza Delinque, resplendent in a bright- 
red sequin dress. Lanny held a bottle 
of beer in one hand, using it as a baton 
to keep time to the risque song she was 
crooning for his ears alone 1 . His thatch 
of black hair was rumpled, his gray eyes 
narrowed, and his well-cut mouth 
twisted. The great Shores gave every 
appearance of being very tight. 

Seeing him, Silvia’s courage almost 
failed her. She drew her ice-blue taffeta 
coat close about her and raised panicky 
brown eyes to Jicky King, who walked 
beside'her. 

“Steady, Sil,” he encouraged gently. 
“Just act natural.” 


Now they had reached the back table, 
Silvia’s pride helping her to stare down 
the jealous rage that leaped into Maza’s 
black eyes at sight of her. 

“Eet ees your leetle wife, Lanny.” 
Maza spoke scornfully. “Ask theem to 
seet down, no?” 

“Sit down.” Lanny looked up briefly, 
then down at the soiled white table¬ 
cloth. 

“You make zee beeg game talk on 
zee radio.” Maza turned her feline stare 
on Jicky. “I no like zee baseball talk 
but I like zee voice you tell heem in.” 

“Do you?” An orchestra began 
throbbing out swing music. “Care to 
dance with a mere sports announcer, 
Maza?” 

“Maybee yes.” Maza gave herself a 
little too quickly into Jicky’s arms. It 
puzzled Silvia, although she knew Jicky 
had maneuvered the girl away so that 
she could talk to Lanny. 

“Lanny,” she said shyly, and touched 
his coat sleeve. 

“Why did you come here”—shaking 
off her arm—“with him ?” 

“I couldn’t very well come alone. Oh, 
Lanny, how can you do this terrible 
thing to me? How can you?” 

“Do what?” he asked hotly. “Our 
marriage isn’t the sort that gives you 
the right to dictate to me.” 

“I know, but couldn’t you at least see 
it through decently for this one season ? 
Haven’t you any self-respect, or any 
loyalty to the team and—and the mem¬ 
ory of my father?” 

“I’ve played every game, haven’t I?” 

“But every one knows you’re chas¬ 
ing Maza and it’s making a laughing¬ 
stock of me.” 

“I suppose every one doesn’t know 
you’re with him—up in his booth dur¬ 
ing every game, at his studio when 
we’re on the road?” 

“Oh, Lanny,” Silvia cried brokehly, 
“I’m so terribly disappointed in you. I 
thought you were so different.” 
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1 “Ob, Lanay, how can you 
do this terrible thing to 
me? Every one knows 
you’re chasing Maza, and 
it’s making a laughing¬ 
stock of me.” 


“Sorry.” He reached out a hand and 
pressed a button for the waiter. “If 
you hung a hero’s halo on the head of 
Such-A-Man, lady, that’s your fault. 
Want something to drink or not?” 

LS—3D 


Jicky came back then, alone, and they 
had two hostile rounds of high balls be¬ 
fore Jicky remembered to tell Silvia that 
Maza wanted to talk to her alone in the 
lounge. 
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"Why you come here?” Maza asked 
at once when Silvia located her there. 

“He’s my husband,” Silvia answered 
tiredly. 

"But he no like you. He loff me. 
Look. Maza, she geeve you sometheeng 
to prove he no like you, that he do what 
I say.” She pressed a long, thin en¬ 
velope into Silvia’s hand. "You go 
home and read thees, then you leave 
heem to me and marry thees announcer 
man, no?” 

Silvia placed the envelope in her eve¬ 
ning bag without comment and with no 
curiosity whatsoever. She felt strangely 
numb, miserable that she had come to 
this terrible place at all. For the short¬ 
stop from Georgia she had so ardently 
believed in was worthless. Yet even 
though she knew he was, she still loved 
him. What a fool she’d been to have 
faith in him! 

Later that night, she was to think 
herself an even worse fool. Later, she 
was to bum with rage, waiting for 
Lanny to come back to the apartment. 

He came, early in the morning, tip¬ 
toeing in, heading for his own room. 

"Lanny.” Her voice came, small and 
baffled. To her own astonishment, the 
very nearness of this man was causing 
all her rage to crumble and only that 
numb, tired weakness of despair re¬ 
mained. 

“Still up?” He switched on a light, 
his gray glance sweeping over her fig¬ 
ure, covered by the moonglow negligee 
of their wedding night. "Why?” 

"This!” Silvia handed him the en¬ 
velope. 

Lanny opened it and withdrew a can¬ 
celed check. He regarded it, puzzled, 
then read aloud slowly, “ ‘Pay to the 
order of Lanny Shores five thousand 
dollars. Signed, Tony Delinque.’ ” He 
turned it over on the back and read 
aloud his own signature. 

"1 could excuse your drinking. I 
could even excuse your going back to 


her, but this—this is unpardonable,” Sil¬ 
via whispered. 

He stared at her above the check. 

“You don’t think that I cashed this 
miserable thing, do you?” 

"What else can I think?” Her voice 
was a sob. "Biff told me you were 
selling the team short, making errors on 
purpose, but I didn’t believe him.” 

"You did believe him!” Lanny’s 
gray eyes blazed angry fire. “And this 
is the extent of your grand faith in me. 
Where did you get this piece of paper, 
anyway ?” 

"Maza. To-night. In the lounge at 
Tony’s, just before Jicky and I left.” 

"I thought as much. Well, the little 
fool has overplayed her hand this time 
and so has some other smart guy.” He 
grabbed his hat, pocketed the check and 
started for the door. 

"Lanny, wait! Where are you go¬ 
ing?” Silvia cried after him. 

"To find Big Biff. You wait right 
where you are until I come back. And 
when I do come back I’ll have plenty 
to say to you, young lady!” 

And not until after he had gone, did 
Silvia recall with astonishment that al¬ 
though he had seemed intoxicated at 
Tony’s, he was perfectly sober now. 

Once again Silvia stood by a window 
and watched the great Shores barge into 
a room. Only this time there was no 
mockery in her brown eyes, as he strode 
across the room to stand before her like 
an outraged young god who had been 
vindicated. 

"I have here six signed confessions 
from members of your team—Mollins, 
pitcher; Jans, catcher; Kaney, third; 
Blumenthal, pitcher; Joey King, from 
whom they all accepted the bribery 
checks that Tony Delinque wrote.” 

“Joey King?” Silvia gasped. “Jicky’s 
brother? But what about Big Biff? I 
could have sworn if any one were 
crooked, it would have been Big Biff.” 
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“Lawyer Jason would call Big Biff 
an accessory to the fact, or something 
like that. He knew but he shut his 
mouth, and as I also have his signed 
confession to that, it blows his manager’s 
contract sky-high.” 

“How did you get Big Biff to ad¬ 
mit it?" Silvia marveled. 

“Easily enough. Even last year I 
suspected Joey King. I’d seen him and 
Tony together too often. That's why I 
began rushing Maza. I was headstrong 
and didn’t obey rules, but, nevertheless, 
I respected Old Silver and I didn’t want 
stuff like this put over on your father. 
Or you,” he added softly. 

Silvia said, “Oh!” and wanted to sink 
through the floor, remembering how ac¬ 
cusingly she had spoken to him at 
Tony’s when he was really doing it all 
for the team. 

“As for Big Biff, he’s a bully but he’s 
also a coward. It was easy to bluff the 
truth out of Biff.” Lanny smiled crook¬ 
edly. “I did it with the check you gave 
me.” 

“The one with your name on it?” 
Silvia was still puzzled. “How did your 
name get on it?” 

“Erasure on front, forgery on back. 
I put Biff’s on the same way Maza 
substituted mine. And that scared the 
truth out of him.” 

“What did Maza expect to gain by 
giving me that check?” Silvia asked. 

“I don’t believe Maza thought about 
it much. Your announcer boy friend 
put her up to it while they were dancing, 
I’ll swear.” 

“Oh, no, Lanny! You can’t make me 
believe that Jicky had a thing to do with 
it.” 

“His brother Joey is in on it, isn’t he? 
If he could throw suspicion my way, 
he could kill two birds with one stone! 
Save his worthless brother and get rid 
of me so that he could have you. A 
guy who would trip a woman into his 
arms and have a photographer planted 


to shoot the scene might do anything, 
Silvia.” 

Silvia shook her silvery head. “Oh, 
no, Lanny. Jicky King didn’t do that 
on purpose.” But she wasn’t so sure. 
It had been queer the way his foot had 
gotten in her way and it had been 
strange that Jicky hadn’t had the shot 
killed as he had promised her he would. 

Lanny laughed bitterly, mirthlessly. 
“Sorry, Silvia. I’m being a ham again. 
I've cleared myself and I've cleaned up 
your father’s ball team, but there's no 
use spoiling your life on top of it. If 
Jicky did those things he did them for 
love of you, Silvia, and they say all 
is fair in love and war. As for me, I’m 
ready to accept any alternative to this 
marriage business of ours. I’ll see Law¬ 
yer Jason to-day and tell him so.” 

“Alternative?” Her lips scarcely 
breathed the word. “But—but, Lanny, 
you can’t. I mean, there isn’t any al¬ 
ternative. There never was. There 
isn’t even any will. I persuaded Lawyer 
Jason to read a fake one.” 

“You did what?” His gray eyes went 
dark with amazement. “But why, Sil¬ 
via? Why the devil did you want to 
marry me?” 

She lowered her lashes and clasped 
her slender hands nervously. “Well, 
you see, I was in a tough spot. A girl 
with a ball team and I didn’t trust Big 
Biff. I needed some one I could de¬ 
pend on.” 

“So you picked on me! Big blow- 
horn from Georgia! Publicity hound 
even Old Silver couldn’t make behave! 
Silvia, that doesn’t make sense.” 

“It doesn’t seem to now,” she said 
miserably. “Only, I didn’t think you 
were as you acted. I thought if I mar¬ 
ried you, you’d change and be real. 
Why, I even hoped you’d eventually 
manage the Silver Team for me, 
Lanny!” 

“Well, I’ll be a triple out!” Lanny 
Shores grinned, then shook his head. 
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“But that still doesn’t seem sufficient 
reason for faking a will to get me to 
marry you.” 

“No,” she agreed softly, “it isn’t.” She 
looked at him, her brown eyes swim¬ 
ming with tears, then buried her face 
in her trembling hands. “I—I was a 
fool.” 

"Now, Silvia, wait! Please—please 
don’t cry. I’ll stay and manage the 
team if that’s what you really want. 
Maybe with luck and the bribery cleared 
up, we can even hit third place. As to 
this marriage of ours, outside of that 
one night, we have nothing to regreat, 
have we?” 

"I don’t regret that one night,” she 
sobbed. “I’ll never regret it as long 
as I live. Never! Now go away, 
Lanny. Go away.” 

But he didn’t go away. Instead, he 
swooped her up into his arms, and sat 
down with her on the divan, stroking 
her silvery hair with clumsy tenderness. 

“Darling, listen, I’m just a rookie 
from Georgia, but even a rookie from 
Georgia can guess at the answer if you 
don’t regret that one night we shared. 
Silvia, have I guessed the right answer? 
Could you, by any chance, care about 

She raised her brown eyes and looked 
at him with brave tenderness. "Do you 


suppose I would have given myself to 
any man on earth, for any purpose what¬ 
soever, if I didn’t love him?” 

“That’s all I wanted to know.” He 
pressed his lips to her hair, and he held 
her closer. “I’ve been half insane since 
that night, Silvia, wanting you. But I 
thought you were only being game and 
I couldn’t stand mere gameness from 
you, my dearest. Shall we get married 
all over again, darling?” 

“No, darling, no. That marriage on 
the diamond was as real to me as any¬ 
thing in the world could ever be. It was 
final and made in heaven, Lanny. I 
meant it that way.” 

“Well, you had your nerve, Silvia 
Shores!” Lanny teased her tenderly. 
“And so did I. Because I meant it 
the same way, too. I’ve always wor¬ 
shiped you, Silvia, the same as I wor¬ 
shiped your father before you.” 

“Such-A-Man!” She reached up and 
rumpled his dark hair. “My very own 
Such-A-Man!” 

“Remember the last time you taunted 
me like that, young lady?” 

“Perfectly. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Only this,” Lanny said. He bent his 
lips down to hers, and this time the 
ecstasy of their kiss promised that they 
would share paradise for keeps. 
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Shadow 
Woman 

By Ruth Lyons 


I N the Pennsylvania Station Marcia 
had her first regret that she hadn't 
wired Philip she was coming. She 
found it depressing and bleak to get off 
a train and know there was no one to 
meet her, no face to light up at sight 
of her. 

A porter picked up her bag and hat- 
box, and she followed him up the stairs 
and through the gate, her eyes instinct- 
tively searching the waiting faces for 
a familiar visage, even though she knew 
she would find none. 

She said, “Taxi,” to the porter a little 
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breathlessly, feeling suffocated because 
in a few minutes she would be seeing 
Philip. 

“I should have wired him,” she 
thought. “He isn’t expecting me until 
to-morrow morning, and he might be 
out.” But there hadn’t been time to 
wire him. She had abruptly decided 
at three thirty that afternoon that she 
must get back to Philip. She had 
thrown clothes into her bag and just 
made the four o’clock with no time for 
sending a telegram. Anyway, she had 
reasoned, she would be in New York 
in less than two hours. And Philip 
would be overjoyed that she had come 
home sooner than he had expected. 

It had seemed to her that afternoon 
a shameful waste of time to spend 
another night in Philadelphia, when she 
could be with Philip. As if their days 
together were numbered! As if they 
weren’t to be together forever and ever! 

Julia, her sister, had said smiling, 
“Go on, Marcia. You might as well 
go home to-day, if it’s that bad with 
you. It was a comfort having you here 
while they carved me up, but I’m feeling 
fine now, and anyway Bill is here. I 
shouldn’t have asked you to come, 
perhaps, but there’s something about 
having an operation that makes you 
want to call your family around you. 
And you’re all the family I have. 
Except Bill, of course, but a husband 
isn’t family in that sense.” 

Marcia had answered, “If you’re 

sure-” with starry eyes, and Julia 

had smiled again and told her, “You 
run along home and, for Heaven’s sake, 
don’t let that husband of yours know 
how anxious you are to see Him. If 
I acted like that with Bill he’d run off 
with his secretary.” 

Marcia had said, “Pooh,” knowing 
that Philip knew the depth of her love 
for him, and loved her more for her 
generous acknowledgment of it. 

But, as the porter put her bag and 
hatbox into a taxi, she thought, "I 


really should have wired. If he’s not 

there-” That was a chilling thought, 

and she shrugged it off. Of course he’d 
be there. He was always home at six, 
bent over papers spread out before him 
on his desk, or sitting straight and silent 
behind his typewriter, fingers in motion 
on the keys or motionless on the desk, 
eyes far away and glassy with concen¬ 
tration. She always had to break into 
that concentration, much as she disliked 
doing so, to tell him it was almost 
dinner time. 

Of course he’d be home now, sitting 
there at his desk, perhaps not realizing 
it was almost dinner time, or putting 
it off because he disliked eating alone. 
She could almost hear his cry of delight 
at sight of her, and feel his swooping 
hug and the hard insistence of his lips. 

She shivered in the taxi, and fastened 
the Persian lamb coat tightly about her 
throat. It was bitterly cold, with wind 
howling around the taxi and blowing 
showers of snowflakes against the wind¬ 
shield and windows. The taxi moved 
slowly through the congested streets, 
thick with trafire, the sidewalks crowded 
with people hurrying past brightly 
lighted shop windows. Marcia felt a 
thrill and an exhilaration, looking at 
those scurrying figures hurrying about 
their own special business, looking at 
the tall buildings stretching up into the 
dark evening sky, and at the yellow 
squares of light that were windows 
guarding warmth within. 

In a little while now, she would be 
looking up at the three yellow squares 
of light that were the windows of her 
home, and know that there would be 
warmth in there for her, and Philip. 
Again that breathlessness, that suffoca¬ 
tion, and she laughed silently fjom sheer 
joy. 

She loved New York at night. She 
loved this night with its howling wind, 
flurrying snow, scurrying people, and 
bright-yellow windows. Philip! Philip! 
Two more blocks, and then Philip. 
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It was strange that she should feel so 
excited, almost panicky at the thought 
of seeing Philip again, after only four 
days away from him. Strange that after 
two months of marriage it should still 
seem unreal that Philip was her hus¬ 
band, that she should feel almost fright¬ 
ened by her happiness, as if this union 
were far too ecstatic to be lasting. 

The taxi was turning into Tenth 
Street now, and her eyes flew down the 
block to the brownstone house where she 
and Philip lived. She found it instantly, 
by noting first the street lamp beside it 
shining on the small tree which, on one 
side, was flattened against the house and 
seemed to grow out of the stone. From 
half a block away, she could see the three 
yellow squares of light on the second 
floor, and her heart pounded with relief 
and joy that Philip was home. Behind 
those windows, in the snugness of their 
apartment, Philip would be waiting for 
her, not knowing that he was waiting 
for her, and he would give a glad cry 
and swoop her into his arms- 

She said breathlessly, “This house, 
right beyond the light,” and looked up 
again at the bright windows. 

And then, for a long moment, she 
couldn’t take her eyes away from one of 
those windows. The cold air that swirled 
into the taxi was not half as cold as the 
chill that went through her shivering 
body. 

Silhouetted against the drawn shade 
of the last yellow oblong of light was the 
shadow of a woman. She was pulling 
a garment over her head, arms flashing 
up into sleeves, hands lowering to pull 
at long hair, push it free of face and 
neck. While Marcia watched, the 
shadowy woman did something to the 
hair around her shoulders, twisting it 
up onto her head. And then, suddenly, 
her shadow was no longer in the win¬ 
dow, and Marcia found herself still 
clutching the handle of the taxi door, 
one foot on the running board. 


She got back into the taxi, closed the 
door and tried to stop the chattering of 
her teeth. When she could manage to 
speak she said, “Drive on. Anywhere. 
I’ll tell you when to stop.” 

She thought, “I’m a coward. I should 
go up and see who that woman is and 
what she is doing in my bedroom, dress¬ 
ing and combing her hair.” Then she 
started trembling and shivering again. 
She told herself, “It’s too cold and 
bumpy in this cab. I’ll be ill if I don’t 
get out of it.” And looking out the 
window, she saw that they were on Fifth 
Avenue, passing a restaurant where she 
and Philip often went for a drink or 
dinner. 

She said to the driver, “Stop there. 
And can you wait for me ? I don’t know 
how long I’ll be.” 

He touched his cap, and she hurried 
across the sidewalk into the restaurant, 
shivering a moment inside the door with 
the shock of the spicy warmth. She sat 
at a small table near the bar and ordered 
brandy in a steady voice. She put up 
her hands to remove the dark-red scarf 
from her throat, and was surprised to 
see that her fingers were shaking. When 
her drink came she swallowed some of 
the fiery liquid, then shivered again, feel¬ 
ing heat bum inside of her. 

She was frightened, desperately 
frightened and panicky, and she held 
onto the edge of the table with her hand 
as if to steady herself and her thoughts. 

“If I go there now and find a woman 
with Philip that will be the end of every¬ 
thing, of all my happiness. I would 
break down, perhaps, and cry, and 
Philip would be distressed because of my 
tears and there wouldn’t be anything 
either of us could do about it to make 
it right, with that knowledge between us. 
I haven’t the courage to face it. I haven’t 
the courage to find out whether or not 
Philip has done something shameful, be¬ 
cause then I would be forced to do some¬ 
thing about it, like leaving Philip. And 
I can’t face the thought of leaving Philip. 
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But it might be perfectly innocent. It 
might be that some friend of ours 
dropped in to call. But why, why was 
she dressing in our bedroom? Philip, 
Philip, you couldn’t do this to me. You 
love me!” 

Bewildering, sickening, frightening 
thoughts darted through her mind like 
lightning flashes that go as swiftly as 
they appear, but leave a vivid, horrifying 
memory. She dug cold fingers into her 
temples and thought, “If I could only 
think in a straight line!” But her 
thoughts were winging from Philip and 
the shadowy woman to a time years be¬ 
fore she had met Philip, and other times 
in between, and then back again to 
Philip and the shadowy woman. It 
seemed that there was so much to think 
out, and so little really to do. 

Go up there now and confront them? 
Say, “What is the meaning of this?” 
Her lips curled. If she went up there 
now she would only cry, “Oh, Philip!” 
and weep and make things more dis¬ 
tressing and messy. But perhaps there 
was some innocent explanation. 

“It might have happened this way,” 
she thought. “Suppose Dot Carew or 
some other friend of ours dropped in and 
Philip gave her a drink? Suppose she 
spilled the drink on her dress and then 
took off her dress to sponge it and let 
it dry, and I happened to come along 
just in time to see her put her dress back 
on again ? It might have happened that 
way, mightn’t it ? But it probably 
hadn’t. But I should make certain, in¬ 
stead of sitting here worrying and mak¬ 
ing myself sick with fear that Philip no 
longer loves me. I should find out who 
that woman is and what she was doing 
there, or I shall be tormenting myself 
with the thought of it forever, and look¬ 
ing at women with long hair and won¬ 
dering if this were the one I saw in the 
window.” 

Her mind touched on all the women 
and girls they knew, and she found it 
strange that it was so difficult to remem¬ 


ber which of them had long hair. She 
could remember about her close friends, 
but there were so many girls she and 
Philip had met here and there at parties. 
Of her close friends, there were two who 
had long hair. Dot Carew was one. But 
Dot and her husband, Dennis, were 
Philip’s dearest friends, and Dot and 
Dennis were completely devoted to each 
other, more so now since Dennis was 
down on his luck. Then there was 
Helen Greer. But Helen was at least 
forty, and somewhat masculine, and 
Philip liked feminine women. That was 
what had first attracted him to Marcia. 

The night they met at Gower’s party. 
She hadn’t wanted to go but she 
was desperately lonely because Julia had 
just married Bill and gone to Philadel¬ 
phia to live. She and Julia had been so 
close, having no family, working for the 
same artists and photographers, some¬ 
times posing in the same pictures. She 
had been lost without Julia—Julia, who 
would shake her head and say, “I can’t 
understand how it is that even the public 
character of our work hasn’t robbed you 
of your shyness.” 

The party was in Gower’s large, some¬ 
what bare studio, cluttered around the 
edges with canvases, screens, easels and 
photographic equipment. There were a 
lot of people at the party—artists and a 
great many writers because Gower’s wife 
was a writer. Marcia was the only 
model there. She had felt out of place 
in that gathering of people who talked 
so quickly and brightly and who were 
all much older than she. Then Philip 
had come up and talked to her, making 
her feel that it was important to be 
feminine and soft. 

She left the party with him an hour 
later, unquestioningly, as if she had 
known him a long time. His name was 
Philip Warren, he was in the English 
department of a New York college, and 
his first novel had just been published 
and was doing very well. 
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He was tall and broad 
with very steady blue 
eyes, and he had a self- 
confidence that was very 
comforting to her some¬ 
how. It made her sure 
that she could always 
rely on him. He tele¬ 
phoned her every day, 
and she saw him every 
evening. She was in¬ 
credibly happy. He let 
her read his work, and 
she found it brilliant, 
sometimes a little out of 
her mental grasp. 

She loved him partly 
because he knew so much 
more than she and be¬ 
cause he was willing to 
share that knowledge 
with her. He took her 



The door was Bung open before she could guide her shaking fingers to 
the keyhole, and she was swooped into Philip’s embrace, felt the firm 
pressure of his lips on hers. 
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to concerts and symphonies, starting in 
her the understanding and appreciation 
of music. He made her aware of the 
faint New England twang in her speech, 
and taught her how to use her voice 
correctly, because he said she had a 
beautiful voice and it was a shame to 
misuse it. It might have been tedious 
work if she had not loved him so much, 
and wanted so terribly to be just right 
for him. 

She loved him so much that there was 
always a little ache somewhere in her 
consciousness that she might lose him, 
that this was too good to last. She was 
always a little in awe of him, but not 
enough to spoil her happiness. Just 
enough, in fact, to give it spice. She 
believed a man should be superior to a 
woman. 

All through that spring and summer 
she lived in a glory of happiness, only 
occasionally feeling a twinge of pain be¬ 
cause Philip said nothing about mar¬ 
riage. And then, at the end of summer, 
he told her he was not going back to the 
college. He had sold a story to a na¬ 
tional magazine and they had contracted 
for more, and he was going to free-lance. 
And would she marry him? 

Julia and Bill came to New York for 
the wedding. Then Philip and she left 
for the mountains, where for two 
glorious weeks they lived with an old 
couple in a white farmhouse near the 
Hudson River, and took long walks 
through fallen scarlet leaves and over 
thick, slippery mats of pine needles. 

They went back to New York and 
took the apartment in Tenth Street, be¬ 
cause of the tree that seemed to grow 
out of the stone, and because there was 
a small room that would make a good 
workroom for Philip. Marcia no longer 
posed for artists and photographers. 

For two months they had lived in the 
apartment in Tenth Street—two wholly 
beautiful months. And now, sitting alone 
with her fingers curled around a brandy 


glass, remembering all the exquisite mo¬ 
ments of her happiness, she felt herself 
dull and numb with the pain of remem¬ 
bering also about that shadow in the 
window. 

She brushed her fingers over her face, 
trying to brush her thoughts away, and 
felt a desperate need of Philip, a hunger 
to hear the beautiful clipped tones of his 
voice, to meet his steady blue gaze, to 
have him explain why there had been 
another woman in her bedroom. 

She was steadier now, after the two 
brandies, and she remembered her taxi¬ 
cab waiting outside for her. Her watch 
said six forty-five. It was suddenly clear 
to her what she must do. She would 
go home now, as if she had taken the 
five o’clock train from Philadelphia. If 
the woman were still there, she would 
be steady enough now to face it. If she 
had gone and Philip with her, it would 
give her more time to consider the prob¬ 
lem. If Philip were there alone she 
would say nothing about what she had 
seen. She would leave it to Philip to 
tell her. He must tell her, whether it 
was innocent or not. If their happiness 
was over she wanted to know it right 
away. But until Philip told her, she 
couldn’t mention it. If he had done 
nothing to be ashamed of, he would de¬ 
spise her forever for doubting him. 

She paid her bill and went out of the 
restaurant, feeling unsteady and fright¬ 
eningly excited. The taxi driver was 
blowing on his hands, his nose red with 
cold, and she felt a detached sort of gity 
for him. When they arrived at the house 
on Tenth Street she saw that the win¬ 
dows were still bright with light, and 
she could almost hear her heart thump 
and pound suffocatingly. 

The driver carried her bag up to the 
landing on the second floor, and she 
paid him, tipping him too much. Then 
she rapped on the door, calling “Philip!” 
before she inserted her key in the lock. 
The door was flung open before she could 
guide her shaking fingers to the key- 
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hole, and she was swooped into Philip’s 
embrace, felt the firm pressure of his lips 
on hers, while the shaking and quivering 
inside of her miraculously subsided. She 
knew then that whatever Philip had 
done, it was all right with her. She 
would endure anything rather than lose 
him. 

She sat down, with Philip close be¬ 
side her, and babbled on about Julia, 
Bill and Julia’s operation, and how she 
had decided to take the five-o’clock train 
instead of waiting until morning. She 
was concerned only with making her 
voice light, and preventing Philip from 
sensing that there was anything wrong. 

When she stopped for breath and 
really looked at him, she saw that he was 
pale and that his eyes held hers with a 
curious intentness. She held her breath, 
afraid to move, afraid of what Philip’s 
pallor might mean, sickeningly afraid of 
what Philip might say. He put his hand 
on hers and she couldn’t tell whether it 
was his hand that was trembling, or her 
own. 

He said, “Marcia,” low, hesitantly, 
and she closed her eyes, waiting for it 
to come. 

But after a moment of silence, he 
pulled her to her feet. “Let’s go to 
dinner now,” he suggested. And she 
thought, “The way they give a con¬ 
demned man a good meal before they 
lead him to the chair.” 

They walked against the snow and 
wind, and she made herself talk, asking 
Philip about his work. He answered in 
a flat, emotionless tone. That frightened 
her, and she bent her head against the 
wind, robbed of the power of speech, un¬ 
able to feel the motion of her legs as 
she walked. 

When she raised her head they were 
at the door of the restaurant on Fifth 
Avenue where she had had the two 
brandies. At sight of it she shuddered 
a little, associating it with her distress, 
as if it were partly to blame for what 
had happened to her, and she knew she 


never wanted to step inside that restau¬ 
rant again. But Philip held the door 
open for her and she went in, powerless 
to protest. 

When she sat across the table from 
him she searched his face for some sign 
of what he was thinking, noting that it 
still wore that curious look of strain and 
pal|or. She tried to read his eyes for 
some sign of guilt or shame, but she 
could find none. 

She said desperately, “It’s so good to 
be back, darling. Tell me what you 
have been doing. Have you seen the 
Carews ? Has Dennis found a job yet ?” 

He shook his head slowly, as if he 
were not really thinking of the Carews. 
Then he answered. “No, he hasn’t, poor 
devil. They had to move day before 
yesterday, into a cold-water apartment. 
Have you ever been in one? Rather 
awful in winter. No heat. They have 
a little coal-burning stove. No hot water, 
no bathtub—just a sink. But Dot’s 
rather wonderful about it, taking it with 
her usual good humor. I told them 
they could use our bathtub any time they 
wanted to, and they dropped in this 
afternoon to take me up on it. You 
missed them by just a few minutes. 
They wanted to know when you’d be 
back. They said we must drop in some 
time for a cold rinse.” 

Marcia felt her heart stop beating 
completely, then start again rapidly. She 
said, “Oh, Philip!” in a husky voice, and 
her eyes were starry, wide and bright 
with moisture. She added shakily, “The 
poor darlings,” but she wasn’t thinking 
of the Carews. She wanted to cry, 
“Philip, Philip, I doubted you! And all 
the time it was poor Dot Carew taking 
a bath because they have no tub and be¬ 
cause you were so good and offered 
them ours.” 

Her happiness was so great that she 
wanted to cry, shout, throw her arms 
around Philip and kiss him fiercely. She 
felt deliciously warm and relaxed, until 
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But he spoke first, without looking at 
her. He said slowly, “I didn’t want to 
ask you. I wanted you to tell me with¬ 
out my asking. But I always have be¬ 
lieved that if either of us should doubt 
the other we should bring it out into the 
open. Only I was afraid to, and I didn’t 
want you to think-” 



she saw that Philip was still 
looking at her strangely, 
that he was still pale and 
nervous. 

And then the waiter was 
bending over her, saying, 

“Ah, back again, Mrs. War¬ 
ren! You left your scarf 
here before.” He handed 
her the dark-red kerchief 
that had been about her 
throat when she entered the restaurant 
the first time that now seemed so long 
ago. 

She thanked him, smiling because she 
was happy, and turned back to Philip. 
He was crumbling a roll between his 
fingers, and she remembered that he 
hadn’t known she had been in there be¬ 
fore. 

She opened her mouth to explain, not 
knowing how to tell him, without mak¬ 
ing him despise her for doubting him. 


Through her sick bewilderment, she 
saw that he was very pale now. He 
went on rapidly, “I called you in Phila¬ 
delphia about six o’clock, and Bill told 
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me that he had put you on the four- 
o’clock train. Dot and Dennis waited 
because we thought you should be home 
any moment, and, we’d all go to dinner 
together. Then, when you didn’t come 
and the Carews left, I sat and worried 
and called up the railroad station. The 
train had come in all right. Then an 
hour after you should have arrived, you 
came, and you had been drinking. You 
didn’t tell me that you had been drink¬ 
ing, nor with whom, and you told me 
you had left on the five-o’clock train 
instead of the four. And now I find that 
you were in here before you came home. 
Why, Marcia? And why didn’t you 
tell me? It’s made me sick and I can’t 
stand it any longer.” 

She said softly, “Oh, Philip darling!” 
Then suddenly, she knew that she could 
tell him all she had been thinking and 
feeling, and that he would not despise 
her because he loved her. And she was 
no longer a little bit afraid of him, nor 
quite so awed by him, but she loved him 
a great deal more. Because he was, 
really, almost as foolish as she, and just 
as human, only he was intelligent and 
fearless enough to bring it out into the 


open whereas she would have hidden it 
away in her silly little heart. 

Her spirits lifted. 

She said gayly, “Oh, Philip, smile, and 
don’t look so worried, darling, because 
it’s really a very funny story. You’ll 
probably use it some day.” 

But before she told him she reached 
over and, curling her fingers tightly 
around his hand, said gravely, “First of 
all, I love you with all my heart, Philip.” 

He smiled at her then, and in his eyes 
was written all that she wanted to know. 
He would never love her less. So, while 
the snow whirled outside and beat 
soundlessly against the plate-glass win¬ 
dows, she poured out the story of the 
shadowy women, her misery, her shame 
now that- 

Philip didn’t let her finish. He leaned 
across the table, lifted her chin with one 
finger so that her eyes looked straight 
into his. They were stern. 

“Never, never doubt me again,” he 
said quietly. “I love you.” Then again 
the smile came into his eyes—a tender, 
kissing smile—and all Marcia could do 
was to smile back—the sort of smile a 
woman gives the man she loves. 


WINTER NIGHT 

\\/ILD go the clouds across this dark, 

'* The streets are wind-blown white, 
My hearth fire roars in sudden stress 
And yet the heart is light. 

For winter has not found my mind 
And summer’s ecstasy 
Still fills my world with rose and gold 
And starlight’s witchery. 

Strange how a little thought can tear 
Night’s wintry curtains through 
And bring back June and love and light— 
Just dreaming, dear, of you! 

Philip Jerome Cleveland. 



A Novelette 

Dangerous Kisses 

By Gladys Johnson 



CHAPTER I. 

S UNSHINE and blue skies; color, 
romance and the glamour of the 
East! 

With fast-beating heart, Barbara Fer¬ 
rers glanced around the office of the 


travel agency as she waited for the tick¬ 
ets that were to be her passport into a 
new world. 

All her life she had longed to travel, 
to see the strange and colorful countries 
of which she had read and dreamed. 

Now at last, it was actually coming to 
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pass. A cruise on a great luxury liner. 
The Mediterranean, Spain, the Riviera 
and Morocco, Naples, Port Said and 
then Cairo and a winter in Egypt! 

It wasn’t as though she was going to 
be a first-class passenger with nothing to 
do except wear wonderful clothes and 
lounge about, like Diane Meryon. But 
even as a lady’s maid it seemed to Bar¬ 
bara that something must surely happen 
on this wonder cruise. 

She heard her name spoken and 
turned away from her examination of 
the model of the liner on which she was 
to embark the next day. 

“Mrs. Peter Meryon and Miss Bar¬ 
bara Ferrers ? Here are the tickets and 
the passports, madam.” 

The clerk was smiling at her from the 
other side of the counter. 

Eagerly Barbara took the tickets and 
passports. She smiled at the clerk, her 
blue eyes shining like stars. 

Very lovely she looked as she turned 
away, the vivid gold of her hair dis¬ 
played by her small black hat. 

It was raining, a dismal drizzle. Out¬ 
side the office Barbara paused to put up 
her umbrella. 

Suddenly, from a scaffolding overhead, 
a slab of stone was loosened, striking her 
arm a glancing blow as it crashed to 
the ground and sending her staggering 
off the walk, directly in front of a heavy, 
horse-drawn truck. 

It all happened in a second. 

She was conscious of hoarse cries, of 
great hoofs just above her head as the 
driver jerked back the two animals. 

Then a man’s face came in between, 
strong arms snatched her swiftly away. 
People were crowding around her, and 
through the dizzying roar of the traffic 
she heard a man’s voice, cool, reassuring 
and authoritative. 

“You’re all right. Nothing touched 
you. It is only the shock.” 

The world was swaying slightly. The 
people who crowded around her were a 
confused blur of faces. 


Only one stood out, a sinister-looking 
face that showed dark and exotic, with a 
flash of white teeth. For a second, dark, 
piercing eyes looked into hers, then faded 
away. 

She found she was sitting in a taxi, 
and beside her was the man who had 
picked her up. 

He was tall, with a lean, clear-cut 
face, lined and tanned by the sun. Not 
much more than thirty, but with grim, 
hard lines etched into the forehead and a 
tight-lipped mouth whose hardness was 
belied by the kindliness of clear, gray 
eyes. 

A strong man, a man one could trust. 

Barbara was conscious of a quickening 
of her pulse and of something catching 
in her throat. 

“You saved my life. I don’t know 
how to thank you,” she said. 

A grim smile flickered across the 
man’s face. 

“On the contrary, I’m afraid I en¬ 
dangered your life,” he answered dryly. 
“I happened to be beside you coming 
out of the office. That slab of stone was 
intended for me, only my Egyptian 
friend aimed badly.” 

Barbara gave a low cry and faced 
her companion in astonishment. 

“You mean it wasn’t * accident ?” 
she cried, wide-eyed and breathless. 
“Oh, what a dreadful thing! Why 
didn’t you call the police ?” 

Her companion laughed again grimly. 

“It looked like a perfectly good acci¬ 
dent ! I’m used to them. It is all part 
of my job and in a day’s work. The only 
real grouch I’ve got is that they nearly 
got you this time instead of me. That 
will weigh heavily in the score I’m go¬ 
ing to settle one day! But don’t let us 
talk about it any more. Luckily, you’re 
not hurt. Will you let me take you to 
tea to steady your nerves ?” 

Barbara felt her heart beat quickly 
with excitement. She glanced at her 
watch, and a cry of dismay escaped her. 

“Oh, it’s five o’clock. I’d no idea 
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it was so late! I’m afraid I haven’t the 
time.” 

Diane Meryon would be waiting for 
her. She had expected her back at four 
thirty. 

“In that case, will you tell me where 
to drop you ?” 

Barbara mentioned the hotel where 
her employer was staying. 

Would he suggest meeting her again? 
In breathless excitement she waited. 

The taxi drew up at the hotel. Her 
companion helped her out. His hand 
held hers for a second in a warm clasp. 

“Good-by. I can’t tell you how 
thankful I am that you escaped without 
serious injury.” 

His handclasp relaxed; then, in a 
flash, he was gone. 

Biting her lip to crush down a sense 
of disappointment, Barbara walked 
quickly through the revolving doors of 
the hotel. She knew somehow that the 
man who had saved her was some one of 
importance. 

Tears filled her eyes. Angrily, she 
pulled herself together. Wasn’t she go¬ 
ing away to-morrow with Diane 
Meryon ? 

If he had asked her to meet him again 
she wouldn’t have been able to. But 
for a moment the glamour of to-mor¬ 
row’s cruise was a little dimmed. 

The last visitor had gone ashore, the 
gangplank had been raised. 

With a long, deafening whistle, the 
huge ship slowly moved away from the 
pier. Passengers crowded the rails, 
shouting and waving frantic farewells to 
friends. 

Barbara drew a long, quivering breath 
as she leaned over the railing of the pri¬ 
vate porch which belonged to the suite 
which Diane Meryon had taken for the 
voyage. 

The city sky line was slipping away 
fast now, with the sun touching some of 
the roofs to pale gold and making a 
shimmering path across the gray waters. 
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In spite of her excitement, Barbara 
was conscious of a shiver of fear as 
though a cold finger had been run along 
her spine. 

Somehow, the change seemed so tre¬ 
mendous, this sudden uprooting of her 
life from its quiet, unadventurous 
routine. 

Most of her life had been passed in 
the country. Her father had been care¬ 
taker on a big estate. Both her parents 
had been killed together in an automo¬ 
bile accident when Barbara was only 
sixteen. 

Mrs. Barnforth, her father’s employer, 
had been kind and sympathetic, hiring 
the girl as a sewing maid; then, because 
she was neat and quick to learn, had 
deft fingers and good taste, had promoted 
her to be lady’s maid. 

It was a comfortable life, but a dull 
one, for her employer was middle-aged 
and spent all her time in the country. 

A few months ago, Mrs. Barnforth 
had had a heart attack and died sud¬ 
denly. 

For a few weeks Barbara had been 
out of work, then she had been lucky 
enough to get her present position with 
Diane Meryon. 

It would have been impossible to 
imagine a greater contrast than that be¬ 
tween her two employers. 

Diane Meryon was young, pretty, ex¬ 
travagantly dressed, exquisitely groomed 
and not very long married to Peter 
Meryon, a wealthy financial magnate, 
many years older than herself. 

Barbara had never seen him, for he 
had gone to South Africa on business. 
Now he was on his way back, and his 
wife was to meet him in Cairo. 

Barbara’s life, which had gone on for 
so long in an unchanging humdrum 
routine, bid fair now to become a con¬ 
stant stir of change, travel and excite¬ 
ment. 

She turned away from the rail and 
went back into the luxuriously fitted bed¬ 
room of the suite. 
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She worked quickly, taking clothes 
from the wardrobe trunks and hanging 
them in the spacious closets. 

Never had she seen such clothes. Bar¬ 
bara handled the rich velvets, the deli¬ 
cate silks and crepes with loving fingers. 

How wonderful it must be to wear 
clothes like these, she thought with a 
sigh, to snuggle into these glorious furs, 
summer ermine and silky fox; to dine 
or dance in evening frocks, slinky and 
backless, held up with thin jeweled 
straps, or extravagantly frilled and ruf¬ 
fled, but bearing the unmistakable stamp 
of Paris. 

Then there were the costly undies— 
wisps of chiffon and lace; cobwebby 
stockings; evening slippers that seemed 
to be just a high, slim heel and a few 
strips of satin or silver kid held together 
by a jeweled buckle. 

How lucky some girls were! 

Yet her employer, who seemed to have 
everything that a girl could wish for, 
was often restless, moody and discon¬ 
tented. 

Barbara hung up the last of the gowns, 
then started back as the door of the bed¬ 
room was flung suddenly open and Diane 
Meryon appeared. 

Her face was white. There was a 
look of terror in her eyes as she slammed 
the door behind her and leaned against 
it as though to keep out some intruder. 

Barbara gave a low cry. 

“Mrs. Meryon, is anything wrong? 
You look ill, as though you’d had a 
dreadful shock." 

Diane Meryon turned the key in the 
cabin door, then tottered forward and 
threw herself into an armchair. 

“I have!” she said. “Get me some 
brandy—at once.” 

Quickly Barbara got the brandy and 
held the glass to her employer’s quiver¬ 
ing lips. 

“Shall I get the doctor?" she asked 
quickly. 

But her employer shook her head as 
she set down the glass. Then she jumped 


up and began pacing the cabin with agi¬ 
tated steps, her brows drawn together in 
a frown. 

Barbara waited silently, realizing that 
something serious must have happened. 

Her employer turned around suddenly 
and gripped her by the aims. 

“Will you do something for me ?’’ she 
cried hoarsely. “I need your help. 
You’re the only person who can help 
me.” 

Barbara looked up in astonishment. 

“Of course,” she answered quickly. 
“I’ll do whatever I can.” 

“I’ll pay you well.” Diane Meryon’s 
voice was curt and harsh, yet shaking 
with underlying eagerness. “No, don’t 
refuse,” she added imperiously as Bar¬ 
bara gave a cry of protest. “You don’t 
know yet what I’m going to ask you to 
do. It is a big thing.- It won’t be easy. 
But I think you can do it. You’ve got 
to do it. You can’t refuse me.” Her 
voice rose to a shrill, imploring wail. 

“I’ll do what I can.” Barbara’s sym¬ 
pathy came quick and ready. 

Her employer took another turn or 
two across the cabin, then once more 
she clutched at the girl’s shoulder. 

“Listen,” she began hoarsely, “you’re 
not unlike me ahd you’re just about my 
size. You could wekr my clothes and 
no one would know they hadn't been 
made for you. That is what you’ve got 
to do. You’ve got to change places with 
me. For the rest of this cruise you’re 
going to be Mrs. Peter Meryon. Do 
you understand ? You’ve got to!” 

A gasping cry fell from Barbara’s 
lips. 

“But—but-” she stammered, then 

drew a long breath. “Oh, but I 
couldn’t.” 

“You could—you can—you must!” 
Her employer shook her arm frenziedly 
in her agitation. She gulped down a 
queer sob. “Can I trust you ?” she asked 
in a shaken voice. “Will you swear that 
you’ll never, never betray what I’m go¬ 
ing to tell you?” 
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Barbara’s heart went out in sympathy 
to the other girl. The whole world 
seemed suddenly to have turned topsy¬ 
turvy. 

She nodded her head. 

"Oh, yes,” she promised breathlessly. 
“You can trust me. I swear I’ll never 
tell a soul.” 

"Listen.” Diane spoke in a low voice. 
"I wasn’t always rich. I used to be 
poor, horribly poor, then I met my hus¬ 
band, and he fell in love with me and 
married me. You know how hard life 
can be for a girl who is alone, with no 
one to look after her. You know the 
sort of scrapes that poverty can drive 
you into. There are things in my life 
that my husband doesn’t know. There 
is a man”—her voice trembled—“a man 
who’d drag me down into the mud and 
rejoice over it, if he got the chance. He 
doesn’t know I’m Mrs. Peter Meryon. 

If he did-” She paused dramatically. 

"He is on this boat—I saw him just 
now. Thank Heaven he didn’t see me 
and he mustn’t see me. That is why I 
ask you to do this for me. My whole 
life and happiness are at stake. You see, 

I love my husband-” Her voice 

broke and she covered her face with her 
bands. 

But she was acting now and between 
her fingers her cold blue eyes were 
watching her maid shrewdly, calculat- 
ingly. 

Would Barbara Ferrers accept this 
rather vague story? Would she believe 
her employer to be a victim of persecu¬ 
tion, an innocent, hunted victim? 

But it wasn’t in Barbara’s nature to 
suspect another girl. Her eyes flashed 
with anger, as she turned toward the 
other. 

“It is a wicked shame that any one 
should be trying to harm you!” she cried. 
"Of course I’d do anything to help you 
if I could. Only I’d never be able to 
do it. No one would ever believe that 
I was-” 

Diane Meryon breathed freely. 
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“Oh, yes, they would! You’ve too 
poor an opinion of yourself. You speak 
well and your manners are perfect. You 
won’t have the slightest difficulty in pass¬ 
ing yourself off as Mrs. Peter Meryon. 
You’ll have the time of your life and 
you’ll look lovely in my clothes.” 

Barbara caught her breath. 

“But you don’t mean I’m to wear your 
clothes ?” she cried, unbelievingly. 

Diane Meryon laughed with a note of 
relief in her voice. 

“You couldn’t very well wear your 
own, could you? Besides, I shall want 
yours! Everything you wear you shall 
have for your very own at the end of 
the cruise.” 

Barbara’s head was spinning. Those 
furs and evening frocks, the shoes and 
undies—all to be hers! 

“But suppose there should be some 
one on board who knows you ?” she pro¬ 
tested. 

Diane Meryon shrugged her shoul¬ 
ders. 

"Not a chance! I’ve seen the passen¬ 
ger list and there is not a soul on board 
who knows I married Peter Meryon. 
You’ll be perfectly safe, I assure you. 
If that man should happen to see me as 
a lady’s maid, he couldn’t do anything. I 
should be beneath his notice. So that’s 
settled.” 

She took a cigarette from her case 
and lit it. 

“Get out of that dress and let me have 
it! You’d better get into some of my 
clothes at once and I’ll give you a re¬ 
hearsal for this evening!” 

Was it possible that this radiant vision 
could be herself? 

Barbara caught her breath as she 
faced her own reflection in the triple 
mirror of the cabin; faced a whole series 
of Barbaras, from every conceivable 
angle, and all of them equally strange, 
exciting and exotic. 

She had always thought of herself as 
an ordinary girl, but to-night, why—she 
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leaned forward with slightly parted lips 
and eyes that shone like stars—she was 
actually beautiful! 

“Well, are you satisfied that you can 
look the part now ?” asked her employer 
dryly. 

Diane Meryon was wearing the 
demure black dress and frilled apron 
that Barbara usually wore. For once 
her face was guiltless of make-up. 

With a start Barbara realized that her 
employer, who attracted so much at¬ 
tention, might pass now without a sec¬ 
ond glance from anybody. 

She turned with a gasp, and the light 
faded from her eyes. 

“I—I don’t like it,” she faltered. “I 
hate to think of you in my place, with 
no one to wait on you-” 

But with a gesture of impatience the 
other girl cut her short. 

“For Heaven's sake stop that talk. 
Walls have ears, you know, and every 
ship is a bed of gossip. Nobody has 
anything else to do except discuss their 
neighbors. Don’t worry about me. I 
shall keep to my cabin most of the time 
and pretend to be ill. The stewardess 
will look after me. Now go alone to the 
dining salon. Don’t shrink from peo¬ 
ple. Make yourself believe that you 
really are Diane Meryon. Don’t forget 
the promise you made me.” 

Barbara threw her employer a grate¬ 
ful, reassuring glance. 

“Oh, I won’t.” 

Diane Meryon nodded. 

“I’m sure I can trust you. After all 
it is only for a day or two until the 
first port where we can make a shore 
excursion. Then we can manage to get 
left behind. Now run along. I want to 
be alone.” 

Barbara went with a faint rustle of 
silk and a wave of expensive perfume. 

Diane Meryon sank down into a chair 
with a gasping, stifled cry and covered 
her face with her hands. 

What an escape! Thank Heaven she 
had caught sight of Rick in time this 


afternoon! Rick, whom she had left for 
dead after that auto accident eighteen 
months ago. Rick was so poor and she 
had always hated poverty. 

Peter Meryon, who didn’t know that 
she was married, was mad about her. 
She had wanted Rick to be dead that 
night. She had persuaded herself that 
he was dead. 

Sometimes, in the middle of a sleep¬ 
less night, she would remember him as 
he had looked with blood on his face 
lying beside that lonely country road, 
would wonder if he would have recov¬ 
ered if she had gone for a doctor in¬ 
stead of running away. 

Now Rick was alive, after all, and he 
was still her husband! 

If he knew that she had married Pe¬ 
ter Meryon, he wouldn’t hesitate to ex¬ 
pose her. He would drag her down to 
poverty again, poverty and disgrace. 

Thank Heaven she had a maid like 
Barbara, a girl whom she could trust 
not to betray her, and who would be 
able to act as well as to look the part 
she was supposed to be playing. 

Barbara would save the situation. But 
there was one thing she would have to 
find out. 

Why was Richard Bridges on this 
boat? 

On the answer to that question de¬ 
pended her own future movements. 

CHAPTER II. 

Barbara told herself it was the most 
wonderful evening of her whole life! 

Her face flushed with excitement, her 
eyes shining like stars and her lips just 
slightly parted, she stood looking around 
the ballroom, her foot tapping almost 
unconsciously in time with the rhythm of 
the orchestra. 

Her red-gold hair framed her head 
like a flame, while her white, ruffled 
frock set off her slenderness to perfec¬ 
tion. 

By far the loveliest of all the ex- 
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Barbara woke suddenly. Some one was in the cabin! She put out her 
hand to switch on the light, and felt herself seized and crushed in a 
man’s fierce embrace. 
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pensively dressed girl on board, she 
drew admiring glances from every one. 

Dinner, which she had been dreading 
as an ordeal, had turned out to be easy 
after all. A white-coated steward had 
pounced upon her the moment she en¬ 
tered the dining salon and conducted her 
to the captain’s table. 

Just at first she had felt herself trem¬ 
bling with nervousness, her head swim¬ 
ming with the noise and the laughter and 
the bustle all around her, a little dis¬ 
mayed by the knives and forks and 
glasses in front of her. 

But very soon she had found her 
poise again. 

After all, she had been accustomed to 
Mrs. Barnforth’s entertainments. More 
than once she had helped serve dinner 
and noticed how people behaved. 

Then, too, she realized suddenly that 
Captain Murchison was exerting him¬ 
self to entertain her, that every one at 
the table was friendly. 

In particular there had been a hand¬ 
some, dark-skinned Egyptian who had 
been introduced to her as Prince Ach- 
met Sala, and who had never taken his 
eyes off her all the time. 

A real prince! 

She had danced with him several times 
already to-night. She had danced with 
Captain Murchison, with the first officer 
and the ship’s doctor and with half a 
dozen others. 

Which of all the lot, she wondered 
suddenly, was the blackguard who was 
threatening the happiness of her em¬ 
ployer ? 

“Mrs. Meryon, will you dance again?” 

It was Prince Achmet Sala bowing 
before her once more. 

With a dazzling smile Barbara slipped 
her hand in his and moved away. He 
danced exquisitely, and her eyes closed 
with joy in the rhythmic movement and 
the golden music of the waltz. 

Then, suddenly, she realized that he 
was holding her close, too close, while 
his lips brushed her hair as they danced. 


At once she stiffened and drew away. 

With a flash of white teeth the hand¬ 
some Egyptian smiled down at her. 

“You are not angry, lovely lady? All 
the same I apologize. Your beauty 
makes me forget myself.” 

Despite his smile, there was a note 
of passion in his voice that sent a shiver, 
of fear down her spine. She spoke 
coldly. 

“If you don’t mind, I am a little tired. 
I think I won’t dance any longer.” 

He bowed. 

“It is as you wish. Let us go out 
on deck instead. For me your slightest 
wish is a command.” 

The ballroom opened out onto the 
promenade deck. 

As they passed out, the prince almost 
collided with another man who was com¬ 
ing in. 

It was her rescuer of yesterday after¬ 
noon! How splendid he looked as he 
towered above the other man. 

“So we meet once again, Prince Ach¬ 
met !” 

Just for a moment a flash of hatred 
twisted the face of the Egyptian, so that 
Barbara, half hidden by a palm, gave a 
gasp of horror. 

“Just so! We meet again, Bridges 
Pasha. It is an unexpected pleasure.” 

His voice was smooth and oily, and 
a smile flickered across the lips that had 
been twisted a second before in venom¬ 
ous dislike. 

The American spoke again a little 
grimly. 

“At least I can well believe it is un¬ 
expected ! Good night, Prince Achmet.” 

With a stiff bow he passed swiftly 
along the deck. 

Barbara drew a quivering, unsteady 
breath. He hadn’t even seen her! Yet 
her heart was thumping, the blood racing 
through her veins. She turned quickly 
to her partner. 

“Who was that?” she cried excitedly. 

Once more the Egyptian’s dark eyes 
spat hatred. 
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"That is Richard Bridges, the most 
hated man in Egypt,” he answered 
shortly. "But let us not talk about 
him. Come up onto the boat deck, Mrs. 
Mery on. There is a moon, and I have 
much to say to one who is fairer, more 
lovely than the moon herself.” 

He drew close to her and put hot, 
trembling fingers on her bare arm. A 
shudder passed through her. 

"Not to-night, prince,” she said 
quickly. "I am tired. I am going to 
bed. Good night.” 

Hastily she held out her hand. 

The Egyptian raised it to his lips. 

"To-night you run away from me,” 
he said softly, “but it will not always 
be so. Destiny has brought us together. 
I have something of the second-sight of 
my race, Mrs. Meryon, and something 
tells me that our lives will be mingled, 
that our fates will be linked together. I 
am content to wait. Good night!” 

Barbara snatched her hand away 
while an icy thrill of fear ran through 
her as his piercing, glittering eyes seemed 
to bore into her very soul. 

Swiftly she walked along the deck to 
the suite of which now she was to be 
the occupant. Almost with a sense of 
panic she locked the door behind her. 
Then her common sense reasserted itself. 

What an idiot she was to be upset by 
Prince Achmet. 

"I never heard such nonsense as he 
talked!” she told herself. 

She went into the lovely bedroom, 
stood for a moment before the glass con¬ 
templating her own reflection, then 
slowly unfastened her gown. 

A smile was on her lips now and she 
had forgotten already the Egyptian 
prince with the piercing eyes. 

"Richard Bridges!” She murmured 
the name to herself. “The most hated 
man in Egypt!” 

A thrill passed through her at the 
words, as she recalled that slab of stone 
smashing down onto the pavement yes¬ 
terday afternoon. 


Richard Bridges! And he hadn’t even 
seen her to-night. To-morrow she 
would be sure to see him. 

If he didn’t recognize her, she’d speak 
to him. After all, he had saved her 
life. 

Her pulses still beat quickly as she 
got into bed. She thought she would 
be too excited to sleep, but within a few 
minutes she was sound asleep. 

It was some time later when she woke 
suddenly. 

Some one was in the cabin. 

She sat up in bed, choking back the 
cry that rose to her lips and put out her 
hand to switch on the light. 

But her arm was caught and held, and 
as a cry escaped her lips, she felt her¬ 
self seized and crushed in a man’s strong, 
fierce embrace. 

She fought and struggled. 

"Who are you? Let me go!” she 
cried fiercely. 

Her fists were caught and held in a 
viselike grip. In the darkness she heard 
a man’s grim laugh. 

“So you thought you’d escape from 
me and marry a man who would give 
you clothes and jewels and all the things 
I couldn’t afford to give you! You 
wanted to be rid of me. You hoped I 
was dead or at least you hoped that I 
would die that night! You thought 
you’d be Mrs. Peter Meryon, the spoiled 
and petted wife of a millionaire. But 
you made a mistake. You see I didn’t 
die!” 

A cry of terror rose to Barbara’s lips. 
Horror gripped her and her heart seemed 
to miss a beat. 

“No, no!” she cried. “You’ve made 
a mistake. It isn’t true. Let me go!” 

But the unseen man only laughed 
again, a grim, sardonic laugh. His arms 
crushed her roughly without tenderness 
or mercy. 

Barbara screamed out, but his hand 
upon her mouth stifled her cries. 

Then, suddenly, she bit hard and 
heard a sharp exclamation of pain. 
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“You shall pay for that!” 

Then his kisses were on her lips, and 
suddenly, strangely, she was aware of 
something that ran through her like a 
golden flame, thrilling her with happi¬ 
ness. Just for a moment she Vy un¬ 
resisting in his arms, then once more re¬ 
vulsion swept through her. 

Fiercely now she fought against him. 

But he was crushing the breath out 
of her body and she knew that her 
strength was ebbing. The room was 
spinning around her in the darkness 
now, and before her eyes were points of 
green fire. 

Her brain was a blurred confusion. 
Faces chased each other before her 
straining eyes. Diane Meryon, Captain 
Murchison, the Egyptian and Richard 
Bridges—all melting and blurring into 
one another. 

For a moment one was clearer than 
the rest—Richard Bridges. Almost she 
seemed to hear his voice in her ears. 
Then blackness descended upon her with 
a sound like the rushing of many waters. 

What happened in those blank hours 
of unconsciousness ? That was the ques¬ 
tion that filled her mind when Barbara 
awoke next morning, that tortured her 
all the long, dragging hours of the next 
day. 

What had happened when she lay 
fainting and at the mercy of that man 
who had forced his way into her cabin, 
mistaking her for Diane Meryon? 

A wave of shame and anger swept 
over her. 

Pacing the cabin, she clenched her 
hands, and hot tears pricked her eye¬ 
lids. 

He was somewhere about the ship. 
He would know her, but she wouldn’t 
know him. 

The blue skies and sunlit water that 
danced and sparkled so alluringly out¬ 
side the window of her cabin, meant 
nothing to Barbara. She only wanted to 
die. 


Yet it wasn’t her fault. She wasn’t to 
blame. Why should she hide here in 
her cabin all day as though she had done 
something wrong? 

There came a knock at her cabin door, 
and a stewardess stood there. 

“If you please, Mrs. Meryon, I’m 
sorry to trouble you, but your maid has 
been taken ill. She was sick in the night 
and this morning I had to call the doctor. 
He says it is acute appendicitis, and he 
must operate at once.” 

A cry of dismay fell from Barbara’s 
lips. 

“I’ll come and see her at once,” she 
said, and followed the stewardess to the 
cabin that was set apart as a hospital 
bay. Softly she stepped inside. 

There was only one occupant of the 
cabin besides Doctor Garsten, hardly 
recognizable in his white uniform and 
gauze mask. 

“How is she?” Barbara caught her 
breath as she approached the white bed 
where her employer lay flushed and 
moaning. “May I speak to her alone?” 

The doctor nodded. 

“I can allow you just two minutes, 
Mrs. Meryon. I am operating at once. 
There is no time to be lost.” 

Beckoning the nurse, he moved into 
the adjoining room. 

Barbara bent over the bed. 

“Mrs. Meryon!” she whispered. 

Diane Meryon’s feyes opened. “No!" 
she whispered sharply. “Keep it up. 
Don’t give me away. You swore it. 
I’m not going to die!” 

Her voice died away just as the nurse 
and doctor returned. 

In a daze of horror Barbara wandered 
out of the cabin and up on deck. 

It was the dinner hour, and there was 
no one about. For the moment she had 
forgotten her own tragedy in her pity 
and sympathy for the girl who was fac¬ 
ing possible death beneath the surgeon’s 
knife. 

The rising moon threw a pale, opal¬ 
escent light over the heaving waters. 
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From the dining salon below there 
drifted the sound of music from the 
ship’s orchestra. An excellent orchestra 
it was, but she hardly noticed the lovely 
sounds as she paced to and fro unceas¬ 
ingly. 

Then, suddenly, as she neared the top 
of one of the companionways, she col¬ 
lided with a man who came running up 
on deck. 

He drew back with an apology. 

“I’m awfully sorry. I hope I didn’t 
hurt you?” 

She shook her head. 

“No. Oh, it is you!” 

“Yes, of course it’s I!” Richard 
Bridges gave a quick laugh, then his face 
relaxed into a smile of recognition. “And 
it’s you, too!” he went on, as he caught 
and held her hand in his own for a 
minute. “This is really amazing! 
Though of course that time when we met 
before you were just coming out of the 
travel-agency office, so I suppose it is 
not so surprising after all that we should 
meet on this boat.” 

“No, I suppose not!” Barbara was 
conscious of her heart beating in queer, 
breathless jerks against her side. 

“Queer!” went on the man, looking 
down with interest and admiration into 
her flushed face. “I had a sort of feel¬ 
ing that we should meet again, though 
it seemed unlikely when I was starting 
for Egypt the next day. However, it 
seems that Fate was on my side. Now 
that we’ve met in this miraculous 
fashion, don’t you think we might intro¬ 
duce ourselves ? My name is Bridges— 
Richard Bridges. Won’t you tell me 
yours ?” 

Barbara hesitated. 

Suddenly she knew that she didn’t 
want to tell this man a lie, to claim a 
position to which she was not entitled. 

A flush swept over her cheeks. 

Diane Meryon’s voice in an agony of 
entreaty, rang in her ears. 

“Keep it up! Don’t give me away!” 

“Mrs. Meryon!” a suave and husky 


voice broke in. “Where have you been 
hiding ? I have been looking for you all 
day. But no one had seen the beautiful 
Mrs. Peter Meryon!” 

Barbara turned and saw Prince Ach- 
met’s face smiling down at her with a 
caressing flame of admiration in his eyes. 

An unreasoning wave of anger swept 
over her that the Egyptian should break 
in upon her new-found acquaintance. 
But the die was cast now. She couldn’t 
disown that name. She heard a sharp 
gasp of surprise from Richard Bridges. 

She spoke stiffly. 

“I have been in my cabin most of the 
day, prince.” 

“That was unkind! Will you not 
come and dance with me ? The orchestra 
is playing now in the ballroom.” 

She shook her head, but before she 
could reply, the other man broke in. 

“This lady has just promised to walk 
the deck with me,” he said. 

“Then later ?” persisted the Egyptian. 

“Perhaps later.” But Richard Bridges 
was already, guiding Barbara forward, 
his hand lightly but firmly on her arm. 
The Egyptian glared after them with a 
scowl of hatred for the man. 

They moved to a darker, more de¬ 
serted part of the deck, then Richard 
Bridges relaxed his hold. 

“So,” he said 1 in a harsh voice that 
sounded strangely familiar, “you are 
Mrs. Meryon?” 

Barbara caught her breath. 

How she hated lying to this man! 

“I am,” she whispered. 

“And you are in the Sandringham 
suite ?” 

“Yes. Why?” Puzzled, she raised 
her eyes and saw the expression on his 
face. 

“So it was you!” 

The words were so low that she could 
hardly hear them, as though he was 
hardly conscious that he had spoken. 
The man and the girl stared into each 
other’s eyes, and in that moment en¬ 
lightenment came to Barbara. 
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A fierce flush swept over her cheeks, 
then retreated, leaving her deadly pale. 

“Oh!” she gasped faintly. 

She couldn’t say any more, for no 
words would form themselves in her 
brain under the blinding flash of this 
sudden knowledge. 

The man in her cabin last night- 

This was he! 

Shame and humiliation swamped over 
her. Then came swift, hot anger, and 
something else—an emotion that was 
like a sword of golden flame cleaving 
through the stormy welter of her brain. 

Joy, a fierce, exultant joy! 

Now all her nerves were tingling and 
sparking. In a flash she knew. She 
loved this man—she had loved him at 
first sight! 

The expression in his eyes had 
changed to a hard, blue glittering flame. 

“You are a liar, an impostor!” he said. 
“You are not Diane Meryon!” 

Barbara gave a sharp cry. Dismay 
and horror darkened the golden revela¬ 
tion that had dazzled her. 

When he had come to her cabin the 
night before, he had been expecting to 
find Diane Meryon there, not herself. 

He was the man her employer had 
feared and tried to avoid. 

“How dare you say that?” she cried. 
“It is an outrageous impertinence. I tell 
you I am Mrs. Meryon.” 

“I tell you that it is a lie, because I 
happen to know Diane Meryon rather 
jrell!” he retorted. 

Barbara drew a long, quivering breath. 

“There must be some mistake. I 
swear-” 

“I shouldn’t!” he interrupted curtly. 
“It is useless. Keep your lies for those 
who will believe them.” 

He studied her with shrewd, apprais¬ 
ing eyes, and she had the sensation that 
he was looking right into her mind. 

“Mrs. Meryon or not, you’re very 
lovely,” he spoke in a hoarse, shaking 
tone. “It is my duty to denounce you 
at once to the captain.” 


She broke in with a despairing cry. 

“Oh, please don’t!” 

He laughed grimly. 

“I don’t know what your game is. 
I don’t know that it is my business, and 
you might be useful to me.” He was 
studying her closely with a calculating 
frown. Suddenly his brow cleared and 
he smiled. He had made up his mind. 
“I’ll make a bargain with you. I’ll 
promise to keep your secret if you’ll do 
something for me. Only it may be 
dangerous.” 

Barbara caught her breath. 

“So long as it is nothing wrong,” she 
answered in a low voice. 

A puzzled smile crossed the man’s 
face. 

“Wrong?” he mocked. “No, it is 
nothing wrong, since your conscience is 
so sensitive. In fact, it is right, if you 
think it right to try to help your 
country!” 

“My country!” She looked up in sur¬ 
prise. “Why, what on earth could I 
do?” 

“Probably a good deal with those 
eyes!” he returned dryly. “Listen. I 
told you the first time we met that acci¬ 
dents had a knack of happening to me. 
It is because I am working for my coun¬ 
try, for England’s influence in Egyptian 
affairs against a handful of fanatical na¬ 
tives. The leader, without whom every¬ 
thing would collapse, is on this ship. It 
is Prince Achmet Sala.” 

“Oh!” Barbara gave a gasp of hor¬ 
ror. “Prince Achmet! But he is almost 
like an Englishman.” 

“That is why he is so dangerous,” said 
Richard Bridges. “I happen to know 
that Prince Achmet is carrying about 
with him at this very minute a docu¬ 
ment which would give us all the plans 
of this conspiracy and the names of those 
implicated. I’ve got to have that docu¬ 
ment. Get it for me and I’ll keep your 
secret.” 

Barbara gave a cry of dismay. 

“But how could I get it ?” 
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The man laughed grimly. 

“Do you know how beautiful you are? 
Prince Achmet is in love with you. Lead 
him on. With wine and moonlight, it 
won't be difficult. He’ll ask you to go 
ashore with him, ask you to dine with 
him. Agree to everything. Go with 
him to Villefranche when we put in 
there. Get him to take you to the Palais 
Splendide. Let him order dinner in a 
private suite. I’ll give you a drug you 
can slip into his drink. When he is un¬ 
conscious, search for the document— 
you’ll find it on him—and then get away. 
I’ll be waiting for you with a fast car. 
By the time he comes to, the ship will 
have sailed and you will have done good 
work for your own country. Will you 
do this—Mrs. Meryon?” 

His voice shook with eagerness in 
spite of the faint mockery of those last 
words. 

Barbara felt herself thrilling in re¬ 
sponse with excitement. Her cheeks 
flushed, her eyes sparkled. 

“If only I dare—if only I could!” she 
breathed. “But I’m sure I could never 
make a man in love with me like that!” 

“Couldn’t you? At least you can try.” 
Richard Bridges looked at her with a 
puzzled Repression. “Well, is it a bar¬ 
gain ?” 

Barbara drew a quivering breath and 
a shiver crept down her spine. 

"Very well. I’ll do my best.” 

The man laughed, took out a cigar and 
lighted it. 

“Good! Then go down to the ball¬ 
room now and get to work. Hint to Ach¬ 
met that you don’t care for me—that 
shouldn’t be difficult! You’ve four days 
before we get to Villefranche. I’ll send 
word to your cabin if I want to see you, 
otherwise we won’t meet again.” 

He turned and left her, and Barbara 
stood with a throbbing heart. She 
seemed to have stepped into some un¬ 
real, fantastic world that was hurtling 
her through space at a dazzling, break¬ 
neck speed. 
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She caught her breath in a sob. 

Then resolutely she turned away and 
went down to the ballroom in search of 
Prince Achmet Sala. 

CHAPTER III. 

At last the critical moment had come. 

Barbara felt her heart beating jerkily 
with excitement and a sick underlying 
fear as she entered the suite in the Palais 
Splendide Hotel where she was to dine 
with Prince Achmet Sala, and took her 
place at the elegantly appointed table 
decorated with costly orchids, crystal and 
silver. 

Would she succeed in getting that 
document which meant so much to 
Richard Bridges? 

No longer was there any anger in her 
heart against him. Only pain that 
burned and stabbed because it was Diane 
Meryon whom he had expected to find 
in the suite that night, because it was 
Diane Meryon whom he had claimed as 
his own with cruel, revengeful kisses 
which had suddenly become passionate 
and loving—and painfully, excruciatingly 
sweet. 

She was in love with Richard Bridges 
in spite of everything. He had swept 
into her life conquering, masterful, mak¬ 
ing her his slave. 

Despairingly, she knew that she would 
never mean anything to him. 

Didn’t he think her a liar and a crook, 
pretending to be Diane Meryon? He 
despised her, but Barbara knew that she 
would die for him if need be. 

So far her task had been easy. He 
had been right when he said that Prince 
Achmet was in love with her. To her 
own amazement, Barbara had seen the 
Egyptian’s passion growing and increas¬ 
ing every day, every hour. 

Every day he had sent her flowers and 
expensive trifles from the shops on 
board. 

All the time she had smiled at him, 
danced with him, sat with him on the un- 



“At last, my beautiful darling! At last we are alone! At last I have the 
chance to tell you how much I love you, how your beauty maddens me 
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lighted boat deck at night, refusing his 
advances with her lips while promising 
with her eyes. 

To-day, going ashore with him at 
Villefranche, they had driven to Nice 
and Monte Carlo, explored the coast 
line of the Riviera, and Barbara had 
found herself thrilled and fascinated. 

How wonderful it would all have been 
—the blue seas and soft golden sun¬ 
shine, the roses and palms and orange 
trees, the vine-terraced slopes of the 
loveliest coast in the world—if only her 
companion had been Richard Bridges. 

All day long a sense of excitement had 
possessed her. She was gambling for 
much higher stakes than any of the 
greedy, hawklike people whom she had 
seen clustering around the green tables 
in the gaming rooms of the Casino. 

She was here, in a private suite with 
Prince Achmet, and presently the silent¬ 
footed waiters would withdraw. 

They would be alone together. 

Her heart gave a sickening lurch when 
at length coffee and liqueurs were placed 
before them and the door was tlosed. 

Prince Achmet was speaking in his 
soft, caressing tones. 

“At last, at last, my beautiful darling! 
At last we are alone! At last I have the 
chance to tell you how much I love you, 
how your beauty maddens me like a poi¬ 
son in my blood.” 

He caught her hand and raised it to 
his lips. Laughing, she drew it away. 

“You forget, Prince Achmet, that I 
am married!” Her eyes and voice 
coquetted with him, while she hid her 
repulsion. 

“Your husband is old, my lovely Di¬ 
ane,” he said softly. “You should have 
youth and fire and love to match your 
own. You will be mine and I shall 
make you happy, and Peter Meryon shall 
never know. I shall give you jewels 
such as no woman possesses, pearls and 
emeralds that Cleopatra herself might 
have envied. The ship leaves at mid¬ 
night, but you shall stay here with me. 
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You will wire your husband you have 
missed it and will come on by the next. 
It is easy. I have already arranged 
everything. You will stay with me— 
say ‘yes.’ ” 

Barbara lowered her lids to veil the 
anger and contempt that flamed in her 
eyes. 

She forced a laugh of natural-sound¬ 
ing gayety. 

“You dazzle and tempt me, prince! 
Let us drink some more champagne.” 

Smiling, he picked up the bottle and 
filled their glasses. Then, just as he 
set it down again, Barbara gave a little 
cry. 

“Oh, my bracelet—it has fallen off. 
Down there, under the table.” 

The Egyptian bent to pick up the 
bracelet which she had purposely loos¬ 
ened. 

In a flash she emptied into his glass 
the white powder from the paper which 
she held ready in her hand. 

Then he was beside her, fastening the 
bracelet on her wrist again. 

His arms slipped about her. 

“My lovely, lovely one!” he whis¬ 
pered. 

She felt his breath on her cheek and 
moved her head swiftly to avoid his kiss. 

Then, with a laugh, she seized her 
glass. 

"Let us drink to the future,” she 
cried, “and to the happiness it may hold 
for both of us. Empty your glass, prince. 
To our future—together!” 

She touched her glass to his and 
raised it to her lips, pretending to drink. 

With wildly beating heart she saw 
him drain his glass. 

"Diane, you’re adorable!” he cried. 
“I’m mad about you. From the first 
moment I saw you I wanted you, and 
now, at last, you’re mine!” 

He got to his feet and lurched toward 
her. 

With frightened eyes she watched 
him. Suppose nothing should happen! 
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He was coming toward her, his hands 
were on her bare arms. 

She screamed out in uncontrollable 
repulsion and alarm. 

“No, don’t dare to touch me!” 

The man staggered, passed his hand 
over his eyes, saw the expression on her 
face, and enlightenment came to him. 
He gave a snarling cry of rage. 

“You’ve tricked me, you’ve drugged 
me! But you shall pay, you-’’ 

The ugly words died away in a sort 
of spluttering choke. His arms went out 
blindly and he grasped at the table. 

Then, suddenly, he slumped to the 
floor, pulling the tablecloth with him so 
that the wine upset in a thin, golden 
stream. 

Barbara gave a sob of relief. 

Hastily she bent down beside the un¬ 
conscious man and, with trembling 
fingers, ransacked his pockets. 

Suppose the document she wanted 
wasn’t there, after all? 

Her heart seemed to turn over at the 
thought. She seized his wallet. Money. 
Impatiently, she tossed it aside. 

Ah, at last—this looked like the docu¬ 
ment which Richard Bridges had de¬ 
scribed to her. 

Hastily she thrust it into her bag, re¬ 
stored the wallet and snatched up the 
key. 

There was no one in the corridor as 
she slipped out of the suite, locking the 
door behind her. 

A moment more and she was in the 
lobby. A uniformed boy spun the re¬ 
volving door for her. 

For a moment she stood uncertain, 
then a figure came out of the shadows 
of the palms and waving mimosa trees, 
caught her arm and led her to a waiting 

He gave a curt order to the chauffeur 
and then they were away. 

“Have you got it?’’ Richard Bridges's 
voice was hoarse. 

She nodded. “Yes.” With shaking 
fingers she took the document from her 


bag and thrust it into his hand. He 
glanced at it and gave an exclamation of 
gratification and relief. 

“Splendid!” Impetuously he seized 
her hand and raised it to his lips. 

The man spoke in a low, vibrating 
voice. 

“You have done a fine thing. You 
should be very proud.” 

Proud ? 

Her heart was singing with joy and 
pride as the car raced along. 

They heard the ship’s whistle, pro¬ 
claiming her approaching departure. 
They reached the pier just as the gang¬ 
plank was about to be raised. They 
were the last on board. 

Prince Achmet still lay, drugged and 
unconscious, on the floor of the private 
suite in the hotel. 

The two days that followed were the 
happiest Barbara had ever spent in her 
whole life. 

Now, instead of Prince Achmet, Rich¬ 
ard Bridges was always at her side. 

Together they swam and sun-bathed 
and danced. Together they talked and 
sat up on deck at night in a lovely and 
breath-taking companionship. 

How would it all end ?—Barbara asked 
herself sometimes at night despairingly 
when she lay sleepless in Diane Meryon’s 
luxurious bed. 

There was only one possible ending. 
They would part forever when the boat 
reached Port Said. 

Diane Meryon was out of danger now 
and slowly recovering, but still she urged 
Barbara to carry on the deception. Be¬ 
cause of the shock it might prove to her, 
Barbara dared not tell her mistress that 
Richard Bridges, the man she feared, 
had discovered her secret. 

They touched Italy on a day when sky 
and sea were like powdered gold dust. 

With Richard Bridges she saw the 
colored, teeming streets of Naples, the 
ruins of Pompeii, and Vesuvius with its 
curling plume of menacing smoke. 
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Glorious, romantic, glamorous hours, 
packed with interest and color! 

So long as she lived, Barbara knew 
that she would keep and cherish the 
memories of this day. 

They sailed at six o’clock, and an 
opalescent night succeeded the colorful 
day. 

They danced together, then paced the 
deck. For a time they walked and 
smoked in silence, then suddenly Rich¬ 
ard Bridges turned to her, put his arms 
around her and, bending her back, looked 
deep into her eyes. 

“I wish I could understand you,” he 
said abruptly. “I wish I knew why you 
were doing this thing. I’ve watched 
you, and I’ve a wide experience of men 
and women. I can’t believe that you are 
really the adventuress you seem to be.” 

Barbara drew a quick breath and her 
heart sang with joy at his words. 

"Perhaps one day I can explain,” she 
said in a low voice. 

"Explain now,” he urged, his lips 
close to hers. 

Barbara had a moment of temptation. 
But no, that would be to betray Diane 
Meryon’s trust in her. 

She couldn’t do that, however much 
she longed to put herself right with this 
man beside her.. 

"I can’t do that.” Barbara’s voice 
was low. Her eyes were looking be¬ 
yond him. 

Surely something had moved there? 
Surely in those dusky shadows she had 
seen a gleam of white ? 

For a moment she held her breath, 
then suddenly the moon, which had been 
behind a cloud, sailed clear. 

Gearly she saw a dusky face distorted 
with rage and hatred; a dusky hand, 
outlined by a light shirt cuff, which 
pointed a revolver. 

She gave a shrill cry and drew free, 

"Look out 1” 

As she spoke, the silenced revolver 
spat a little tongue of flame. 

Instinctively, Barbara flung herself 


before the man beside her as a shield and 
protection. There was a stinging in her 
arm. She heard shouts above her, felt 
strong arms clutch her as she staggered 
and fell. 

Then—blackness. 

Barbara didn’t know how long it was 
that she lost consciousness, but presently 
she was aware of a voice speaking in her 
ear. 

"Dearest, my darling, speak to me!” 

The world was still swimming about 
her, but she seemed to be floating gently 
on a soft stream. 

"Dearest—my darling!” 

That was Richard Bridges’s voice! 

"My sweet—oh, my sweet! You did 
it for me. You tried to save me.” 

Her eyelids fluttered open and she 
saw his face above her, tender with 
emotion, and his arms held her close. 

A flood of happiness filled her. 
"Thank Heaven I was in time! It was 
Prince Achmet,” she whispered. 

"I guessed as much!” The man’s 
voice was grim. "All the same, I’m 
going to ask you not to denounce him 
here. Your arm is not badly hurt—it 
is the merest surface scratch really.” He 
was busy binding the wound in a clean 
handkerchief. "I’m taking you to the 
doctor at once.” 

He swung her up into his arms and 
held her close, taking care not to touch 
the injured arm. A sense of peace and 
well-being and happiness flowed over 
her. In that moment of fear he had 
revealed himself. 

Richard Bridges loved her as she 
loved him. She felt his lips against 
her hair as he bore her toward the com¬ 
panionway. 

Because of her happiness she was con¬ 
scious of no pain as Doctor Garsten 
dressed her arm. Her injury was very 
slight, and in a few days would be com¬ 
pletely healed. She laughed at the doc¬ 
tor’s concern and refused to satisfy his 
curiosity as to how she had come by 
her injury. 
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Richard Bridges was waiting for her 
when she left the doctor’s cabin. He 
took her uninjured arm and helped her 
along to her suite. 

“There’s a lot we’ve got to say to 
each other,” he said as they reached the 
door. “May I come in and talk to 
you ?” 

Barbara hesitated a moment, then 
nodded. 

“Yes, come in,” she invited. She 
opened the door and waved him into the 
exquisite blue-and-gold salon. “I ex¬ 
pect you’d like a drink,” she was begin¬ 
ning, then stopped at sight of some one 
already there. 

A girl rose from one of the armchairs, 
white-faced and tottering. 

A sharp exclamation fell from her lips, 
echoed by another from Richard 
Bridges. 

“Diane! What on earth-” He 

paused, then gave a derisive laugh. “I 
see! So you are on board as well! Then 
it was you who made this girl change 
places with you, you who made her 
pose as Mrs. Meryon!” 

“So she has betrayed me!” The 
words came in a snarl from Diane’s lips. 
“Barbara Ferrers, I gave you money and 
expensive clothes, and this is my re¬ 
ward! You have betrayed me—be¬ 
trayed my confidence!” 

“You are wrong, Diane,” said Rich¬ 
ard Bridges quietly. “This young lady 
—I never knew her name till now—has 
been splendidly loyal to you. She never 
even hinted to me that you were on 
board. But, of course, the moment I 
heard she was passing as Mrs. Meryon, 
I knew that she was an impostor. I 
knew she had no more right to that 
name than you.” 

A cry of fear fell from Diane’s lips 
and her face became ashen-gray. Bar¬ 
bara turned in astonishment. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. 

Richard Bridges smiled grimly. 

“I mean that Diane is not Mrs. Peter 


Meryon, because she happens to be my 
wife!” 

A heartbroken cry fell from Bar¬ 
bara’s lips. 

His wife—this girl was Richard’s 
wife! 

The whole universe seemed to come 
crashing at her feet. 

“She told you I had married Peter!" 

“Don’t be foolish, Diane!” interrupted 
the man sharply. “That day, eighteen 
months ago, when you abandoned me 
after that auto accident, believing that I 
was dead, do you imagine that I didn’t 
make inquiries about you? I found out 
only a few weeks ago that you had mar¬ 
ried Peter Meryon, but I hadn’t had 
time to trace either of you-” 

He broke off, for with a pleading cry 
Diane had flung herself at his feet. 

“You won’t give me away?” she 
pleaded. “You won’t let Peter know? 
You could not be so unkind, so cruel!” 

The man’s mouth tightened. 

“I shall divorce you.” 

He put aside her arms that clung 
about his knees as though they were 
contaminating. 

The girl sprang to her feet and her 
eyes flashed with anger and vindictive 
malice. 

“You can’t!” she screamed. “You 
can’t. I thought you were dead, and 
I’ve never lived with Peter Meryon as 
his wife! I was taken ill on the very 
day of our marriage, and he had to go 
abroad. I was going out now to meet 
him in Egypt, to be with him for the 
first time. You can’t divorce me!” 

The man’s face grew tense and dark. 

“You’re bluffing,” he said sternly. 
“That is a lie, but I can call your 
bluff.” 

“You can’t!” Diane gave a laugh of 
vindictive triumph. “It is true what 
I’ve said—every word of it—and I can 
bring witnesses to prove it. You can 
put me in prison for bigamy if you think 
you’ll get any satisfaction out of it, and 
if you can prove that I didn’t believe you 
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"I wish I could understand you," Richard said abruptly. “I wish I 
knew what your game was. I can’t believe that you are really the 
adventuress you seem to be." 


LS—SD 
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to be 'dead, but you can’t divorce met 
It is no use hoping that you can marry 
my maid!” 

The man gave an angry cry. 

“Leave her out of it,” he commanded. 

Diane laughed. 

“Do you really want to leave her out 
of it? I’ll give you till to-morrow to 
decide what you’re going to do. Now 
I’m going back to my cabin, they moved 
me from the hospital to-day. To-morrow 
there will be no further need to carry 
on this deception. We shall leave the 
boat at Venice. I shall become Mrs. 
Meryon again, and Barbara will be my 
maid.” 

She went out of the cabin, tottering a 
little, for she was still weak from her 
illness. 

Richard Bridges turned to Barbara 
with outstretched hands. 

“My darling!” he began, but with a 
gesture she cut him short. 

“Oh, go, please go! I never knew— 
but I ought to have guessed!” Her 
voice broke in a sob. 

He was Diane’s husband! 

“Go—go!” she repeated and waved 
him to the door. 

“Until to-morrow, then. We’ll talk 
all this over in the morning.” Slowly, 
reluctantly, he went. 

Barbara went into the inner cabin and 
threw herself down upon the bed, break¬ 
ing into a heartbroken torrent of weep¬ 
ing. 

For a time she lay, giving way to her 
despair, then suddenly she sprang to her 
feet and began to pack into a small suit¬ 
case some of the things which belonged 
to her. 

There was only one thing for her to do 
—to go away. 

From the porthole she watched the 
dawn and saw Venice, a pearly, rose- 
flushed dream city in the early-morning 
light. 

They anchored at six o’clock. Before 
any of the other passengers were astir 
the supposed Mrs. Meryon stole ashore 


with a small suitcase grasped in her 
hand. 

Two weeks had passed, days during 
which Barbara lay ill and racked with 
fever from the wound in her arm in a 
cheap hotel in the back streets of Venice. 

For days she had lain there, muttering 
to herself in delirium, receiving the 
scantiest attention from the harassed and 
overworked staff, until at last the fever 
had passed and she awoke, terribly weak¬ 
ened, but normal once again and clear in 
her mind. 

For days after that she had only been 
able to walk a short distance, but to-day 
at last, she had felt better and went for a 
longer walk. At last she emerged into 
the famous square of St. Mark, which is 
the center of Venetian life. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close. 

Barbara sat down at one of the small 
cafe tables which line the pillared arcades 
about the square, and ordered tea. 

She drew a breath of rapture at the 
beauty of the scene. 

The setting sun gleamed on the golden 
mosaics of the cathedral roof, on the 
clouds of wheeling, tumbling pigeons 
- This was Venice! 

This was the city of romance, the city 
she had always longed to visit, the city 
that was the right setting for love. 

Bitterly it came to Barbara that this 
fairy city was no place for her; she was 
completely out of place here. 

This was a city of wealthy, leisured 
travelers, the dream of honeymoon 
couples from all over the world. This 
was a city of ease and luxury and spend¬ 
ing—no use to a girl like herself who 
had, somehow, to earn her living. 

A desolating sense of her own loneli¬ 
ness swept over Barbara. 

Close beside her was a honeymoon 
couple looking deep into each other’s 
eyes, utterly absorbed in their own love, 
lost to the outer world. 

A shiver passed over her. Love had 
come to her with a rustle of glamorous 
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wings, paused above her head and 
passed, never to return! 

“Barbara—at last!” 

She turned with a startled cry as she 
saw Richard Bridges. He sat down 
opposite her, his face alight with love and 
joy. 

He spoke quickly, eagerly, as he took 
her hand in his. 

“Why did you run away? I’ve been 
looking for you everywhere. Barbara, 
there’s so much we’ve got to say, so 

much time to make up-” Hastily he 

summoned a waiter and threw down a 
bill in payment for her tea. Then he 
slipped a hand in her arm and drew her 
to her feet. 

“We can’t talk here,” he added with a 
laugh. “Come. We’ll get a gondola 
and go out on the lagoon.” 

She allowed him to lead her from the 
square, to hail a gondola on the lagoon 
that stretched golden and sparkling to 
the Lido sand bank. 

He settled her carefully among the 
cushions, lay down beside her and with 
smooth, even strokes the gondolier swept 
them out onto the bosom of the water. 

He held her hand in his and smoth¬ 
ered it with kisses. 

But with a little cry Barbara drew 
back. 

“No, no!” The words came like drops 
of blood from her heart. “You mustn’t, 
Richard. Not that. It can’t be. 
There’s your wife!” 

His face grew grave. 

“Darling, I haven’t a wife any longer. 
Diane came ashore here at Venice, too. 
The first night she was here she took a 
sleeping draft she had begged from the 


doctor. She took an overdose. Diane 
is dead!” 

“Oh!” Barbara gave a gasping cry. 

“I heard the news when I reached 
Port Said,” he went on. “I am sorry 
for her, but it would be useless to pre¬ 
tend that I am upset. All that was be¬ 
tween us she killed ages ago. She hated 
me, deserted me, married another man. 
Poor Diane—may she rest in peace!” 

There was a short silence, then he 
moved his shoulders as though throw¬ 
ing aside a burden. % 

“The past is dead, darling, with all its 
follies and mistakes. Prince Achmet was 
shot by one of his own confederates the 
day he reached Cairo. That, together 
with the information which you secured, 
clears the board of this conspiracy 
against our influence. I’m going home 
now. Barbara, will you come with me ? 
Will you be my wife ?” 

His wife! 

Suddenly the whole universe about 
her seemed to be ringing with chimes of 
joy. 

Barbara drew a long quivering breath. 
She turned her eyes to his and there 
was no need of words. Suddenly, with a 
cry, he swept her into his arms. 

“My darling!” 

His lips were on hers. Screened by 
the hood of the gondola, she lay in his 
arms. 

With long, even strokes and a song on 
his lips, the gondolier swept them on into 
the sunset gold of the west. 

This was Venice, and here romance 
had come into her life to stay as long as 
life itself should last. 
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What Your Dreams 
Reveal 


By Marie 
Part 

F OR those who might have missed 
some of the previous articles, or 
may still be a little uncertain 
how to go about deciphering a dream, 

I will give a brief and simple example. 
Let us assume that you were walking 
along a lonely road when at some place 
along the road a dog joined you. After 
that, the road did not seem to be as 
long or lonely any more. 


Calvane 

III. 

The most outstanding details would 
no doubt be the loneliness of the road 
and the dog. Then you should try to 
recollect—was the road rough or stony, 
did it seem dark and were you afraid, 
or was the sun shining? Let us assume 
it was dark. That is a secondary item, 
for it describes the road along which 
you were walking. What about the dog ? 
Was there anything especially impor- 
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tant about him? Were you glad when 
he joined you or were you still afraid? 
Let us assume further that you were 
glad of his companionship. There might 
have been more details—usually there 
are—and you would list them all in the 
same way, but these will do to serve as 
an example. 

Can you see now how the meaning of 
the dream practically reveals itself to 
you? You were lonely and discouraged, 
but you will soon meet a friend who will 
make you happy, who will go along the 
road with you and you will not feel 
lonely again. 

Simple, isn’t it? And there was no 
trick to it. With a little practice, you 
should find it just as easy to decipher 
your own dreams. 

iC —A dream of a cage sym¬ 
bolizes imprisonment of the 
spirit. To dream that you 
find yourself in a cage means 
that you are held against your will to 
conditions that are hateful to you. If 
you manage to escape from the cage, it 
is a sign that you should be patient. 
Eventually, you will find a way out of 
your difficulty and gain your freedom. 
If you dream of possessing an empty 
cage, it indicates that you will receive 
little appreciation or reward in return 
for sacrificing your freedom. If you 
dream of a pretty, gilded cage, you will 
at least be well rewarded with material 
things for your loss of freedom. If you 
see a pretty bird in a cage, it means that 
love will hold you a willing prisoner. 
If you dream of seeing wild animals in 
cages, it is a sign that there is a period 
of bitterness and much quarreling ahead 
of you. 



LLflR—To dream that you are 
entering a dark, damp cellar 
is a warning of illness. To 
enter a cellar and find it 
bright and cheerfully furnished im¬ 
plies that you will find happiness in 



a most unexpected place. To dream 
that you are cleaning out a cellar signifies 
that you must be prepared for a long 
convalescence after an unexpected ill¬ 
ness. 


rs —If you dream that a cat 
spits or scratches you, it is a 
warning that false friends are 
about to cause you much mis¬ 
ery and unhappiness. If you hear cats 
mewing, it is a sign that you will hear 
some unpleasant gossip repeated. If a 
cat licks you and tries to make friends 
with you, it signifies that some one whom 
you suspect of being false to you is a 
true friend and is really quite fond of 
you. 



irch— To dream that you see a 
church far off in the distance 
is a sign that peace and well¬ 
being shall come to you after 
a long period of doubt and uncertainty. 
To dream that you are praying in a 
church implies that you will deeply re¬ 
gret some unwise action. To see mourn¬ 
ers enter a church, or to enter one your¬ 
self in mourning, indicates that you will 
hear of a death which will touch you 
deeply. 


'mb—A dream of climbing im¬ 
plies that you will have to use 
a great deal of effort and per¬ 
severance in order to reach 
your goal. If you dream that you are 
climbing up a steep hill and the road is 
rocky, it is an indication that you will 
find many obstacles and much discour¬ 
agement on your road to success. If 
you reach the top, however, eventual 
success will be yours. To dream of 
climbing downward implies failure. You 
will give up too easily. A dream of 
slipping or falling downhill—which is 
different from a dream of falling through 
space—presages a rapid decline, prob¬ 
ably brought about through some error 
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or misstep on your part, which could 
have been avoided. 

ock-To dream that you see 
many clocks of different 
shapes and sizes all busily 
ticking away implies that you 
are wasting your time in many foolish, 
frivolous activities. To hear a clock 
strike signifies that you will hear im¬ 
portant news very soon. If you see a 
clock stop, you will hear of the death 
of a friend or some one close to you. 
To repair a clock, which has gone out 
of order, denotes that you will make an 
effort to rectify old mistakes. 


r fin— To dream of a coffin is 
a very unfavorable omen. It 
is a prediction of disillusion¬ 
ment and disappointment. To 
see a new coffin in your dreams fore¬ 
warns that some new plan or hope is 
doomed to failure. An old coffin pre¬ 
sages continued disappointments. 

To dream of cows is a 
good omen. It foretells plenty 
and a contentment with life 
as you find it. To dream that 
you milk a cow implies that some con¬ 
templated undertaking or business ven¬ 
ture will bring good results. To herd 
well-fed cows in a field signifies that 
careful application to your work and a 
little honest effort will bring you pros¬ 
perity. To dream that you are milking 
a dry cow means that you have already 
drained all the possible profit out of 
your business and should try something 
different. To dream of a sick cow is a 
warning to prepare against long, lean 
days and perhaps want. 





6—To dream that you are 
cooking implies that you will 
soon have to prepare for a 
1 large gathering. If the work 
is hard and you are tired, you will be 
entertaining unwelcome guests. If you 
taste your cooking and it has an un¬ 
pleasant taste, there will be dissension 
within the home. 


■t-loTHiS —To see many garments 
hung on a line means that you 
will soon find yourself at a 
large gathering—a party or 
a dance if the clothes were nice and new, 
sickness if they were tattered, a funeral 
if the clothes are black. To see pretty 
dresses hung in a closet means that there 
is a pleasant surprise awaiting you. You 
will probably meet a new sweetheart at 
the next party you attend. If a man 
dreams that he finds a woman’s dresses 
in his clothes closet, it signifies that he 
will soon be sharing his worldly goods 
with a bride. To dream that you go 
about gathering soiled garments signi¬ 
fies that you have been guilty of gath¬ 
ering and perhaps spreading malicious 
gossip. If you dream that your dress is 
soiled or muddy, it is a warning to be 
very watchful of your conduct. You 
are giving gossips a chance to sully your 
reputation. To receive a new dress as 
a gift foretells an advancement in busi¬ 
ness or social position. 

,ouos—To see light-colored 
clouds against a clear sky is 
a favorable omen. It pre¬ 
sages happiness and peace of 
mind. To see heavy, ominous clouds 
is a forewarning of impending trouble 
and disappointment. 


The next in this new series of dream articles will appear next week, 

o^p 
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Dawn Of Love 

By Toby Thatcher 


K ATHIE was conscious of a sharp 
flash of annoyance as her gaze 
encountered that of the pilot of 
the New York-Palm Beach plane. 

She had never seen him before, which 
to her seemed all the more reason why 
he should be practically overcome with 
admiration, as all other men she met 
invariably were at first sight. But he 
wasn’t admiring her at all. Apparently, 
he was completely disinterested. 

Something new to Kathie—this amaz¬ 
ing indifference to her beauty and prom¬ 


inence. It ruffled her terribly—she who 
was used to disturbing other people! 

His keen gaze disconcerted her. She 
couldn’t remember ever having felt that 
way in all her life. It made her feel 
as though her slip were hanging, a bro¬ 
ken shoulder strap dangling, or as if she 
had a ghastly run in her sheer wisps of 
stockings—none of which had happened, 
nor could happen, to perfect Kathie. 

He stood on the ground beside the 
plane, waiting for her to enter the cabin. 
He was compellingly good-looking— 
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tall, lean, graceful, his blue uniform fit¬ 
ting him superbly. 

Though his manner was restrained 
and respectful, his handsome mouth was 
ungraciously stern, unsmiling. With 
maddening indifference to her charms, 
his steady glance swept over her costly 
gray tailored suit, her smart, becoming 
hat, the huge intricately set diamond- 
and-emerald clip which had been her 
father’s gift on her twenty-first birth¬ 
day a month ago, the fine detail of her 
handmade blouse that had cost as much 
as most girls pay for an evening gown, 
with as little approval as if she were 
wearing a percale house dress! He was 
completely unaffected by the supreme 
luxury of her rich sable coat so non¬ 
chalantly thrown across her shoulders. 

He seemed absolutely unmoved by the 
creamy beauty of her satiny skin, the 
appeal of her heart-shaped face, the sat¬ 
isfying curve of her deeply reddened, be¬ 
guiling lips, and her strangely topaz-col¬ 
ored eyes whose lashes had made history 
among the younger set from Manhattan 
to Palm Beach, from Newport to Aiken. 

In the look of his keen blue eyes she 
sensed something of disdain, amused 
contempt, as if he were thinking : 

“Oh, I know you are Katherine Cam¬ 
bridge Blaine, fourth richest girl in the 
world, only child of widowed Perry 
Blaine, the oil king, with a palace of a 
home on Park Avenue, a vast mansion 
in Newport, a palatial estate in Green¬ 
wich, an overwhelming Adirondack 
lodge where you spend perhaps two 
weeks once a year, and an astonishing 
villa in Palm Beach. That you’re the 
darling of the social whirl from coast 
to coast, that your jewels are as famous 
as you are, and that your slightest whim 
is news, but what of it ?” 

Anger swept her. Who did he think 
he was, she fumed, that he could treat 
her so offhandedly—she, Katherine 
Blaine, who day after to-morrow was to 
be married to Prince Nicholas Destinati 
in Palm Beach? 


She decided that she mustn’t let this 
pilot person annoy her or ruffle her 
poise for one single minute more. After 
all, he was merely an employee, and, 
therefore, a nonentity as far as she was 
concerned. 

As she mounted the steps leading into 
the plane, she tilted her shining auburn 
head arrogantly, as if she were royalty 
and this man who was to fly her South 
merely her slave. 

But the amusement, the smooth hint 
of contempt she’d sensed in his gaze 
wasn’t easy to forget. She found that 
her annoyance persisted. 

She was about to step inside the cabin 
when her antelope purse with an in¬ 
genious clasp made of a small watch set 
in emeralds, slipped from under her arm 
and fell to the frozen ground. 

Quickly, the pilot picked it up. The 
winter wind, blowing sharply across the 
wide plane of the airport landing field, 
ruffled his thick dark hair as he inclined 
his head in a slight bow that had a touch 
of mockery about it. 

As she took her purse from him their 
fingers touched, and as their eyes again 
met briefly, antagonism flared strongly 
between them. 

“Are you quite sure, Miss Blaine,” he 
asked, and Kathie noticed how deep, 
young and rich a voice he had, “that you 
want to make this flight ?” 

“Naturally,” retorted Kathie. “Why 
not ?” 

"Because,” he said in businesslike, 
clipped tones, “the latest weather report 
is bad. The weather ahead over the 
course we will fly, along the Florida 
coast particularly, is dangerous.” 

“Dangerous?” 

“Yes. Hurricanes are predicted. It 
may be rather rough going.” 

“I,” announced Kathie haughtily, 
gathering the magnificent sables closer 
around her slim form, “chartered this 
plane to take me to Florida now. And 
that’s where I intend to go now, weather 
notwithstanding.” 
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“As you wish,” he said distantly. 

With great finality, Kathie turned 
again to mount the last step. But her 
heel caught, momentarily unbalancing 
her. The pilot steadied her by grasp¬ 
ing her arm as she involuntarily flung 
k out to gain balance. 

Immediately, a current of feeling as¬ 
sailed her. Never had she been so con¬ 
scious of the touch of any man. She 
jerked her arm away and stepped over 
the threshold into the luxuriously fitted 
plane. His touch still seemed to be 
burning through sables, through the fine 
woolen of her jacket sleeve, through her 
very flesh. This unexplainable surge of 
feeling caused her a moment’s wild won¬ 
der. 

“It’s because I hate him, the insolent 
creature,” Kathie told herself fiercely as 
the plane rose strongly, surely into the 
sky. “I hate him!” she whispered vehe¬ 
mently, as she realized that she would 
have to look at the back of his proud, 
handsome, utterly indifferent head all 
the way to Palm Beach. 

While the plane roared southward 
through threatening gray skies, Kathie 
tried to extinguish the persistent fire 
of resentment the pilot’s disdainful 
scrutiny, his treatment of her as if she 
weren’t Katherine Blaine at all but just 
anybody, had aroused, by thinking about 
things that pleased her. The thoroughly 
satisfactory things toward which she was 
now flying—her wedding, her gorgeous 
wedding presents, the tide of admiring 
“Ohs” and “Ahs” and “Isn’t she beauti¬ 
ful!” that would follow her progress to 
the altar. 

She enjoyed remembering the excited, 
approving stir she’d created by choosing 
to be married in the lush tropical gar¬ 
den of the Palm Beach estate, instead 
of in the chill winteriness of Manhat¬ 
tan. 

Closing her eyes to shut out the irri¬ 
tating sight of the pilot's fine, tanned 
hands steady on the controls, she con¬ 
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centrated on the picture she’d be in her 
wedding gown. 

White tulle delicate as summer clouds, 
veil of priceless flowerlike lace, wreath 
of real orange blossoms, extravagant 
bouquet of white orchids! June in Jan¬ 
uary to the life! 

Being Nicky’s wife meant that she 
was entitled to have an imposing crown 
embroidered on everything she owned! 

So there it was, just as she wanted it, 
embroidered on all her handkerchiefs, 
on all her linens. It looked particularly 
elegant on the bath towels and wash 
cloths—if that didn’t floor her friends, 
nothing could—and on the quantities of 
pastel satin undies. 

Papa’d have jitters until she arrived 
safely. He hadn’t wanted her to fly— 
thought it a dangerous mode of travel 
for his valuable child. But she’d wanted 
to stay in New York until the last pos¬ 
sible minute, attending to final details of 
some trousseau garments—gold negligee 
at Lendell’s, ermine wrap at Randall’s. 

Last-minute fittings had been possible 
simply because the plane would get her 
to Palm Beach and Villa d'Or in such 
a short time. 

Villa d’Or—House of Gold, that 
meant. She liked the sound of it. It 
meant something to call your residence 
House of Gold and be able to back it 
up. Papa was so rich. He wasn’t very 
keen on Nicky as a son-in-law. Papa'd 
worked hard for his money, and liked 
working. 

“Somehow, honey,” he’d said, “I 
wanted you to marry a—a regular guy 
who cares more about making his way 
in the world than he does about making 
eyes.” 

Oh, yes, Nicky could make eyes— 
Nicky, whose privilege it would be to 
bestow upon her the one possession 
which just now she wanted with fervent 
intensity—a title! 

When she married Nicky she’d be¬ 
come a princess. No other girl among 
her friends could boast that distinction! 
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She’d met him at Palm Beach nearly 
a year ago. He’d been staying with the 
Chichesters who were rich, but not as 
rich as Kathie. All the girls and women 
were mad about him. Princess—they all 
wanted to be that. 

When Kathie realized what being a 
princess would mean, she wanted it, 
too. And she always got what she 
wanted. The prize was hers. 

They were going around the world 
on their wedding trip. Prince and Prin¬ 
cess Destinati would be royally received 
in every glittering circle in Europe. 

Nicky himself? Oh, he was all right, 
even if he was a good bit older than she. 

He had charm, manner. He had that 
priceless Continental way of letting you 
know, every instant, how lovely you 
were. Satisfying, that. 

His every action, word, glance, be¬ 
spoke his admiration of everything that 
was Kathie Blaine. It was like being 
bathed in sunlight constantly. It was 
like being a shining star with the world 
for your stage and an admiring audience 
concentrating on you alone. 

Why let this rude pilot bother her 
when she could remember Nicky’s ex¬ 
pansive compliments? 

Love ? She believed there wasn’t any 
such thing. “Love” was only a word. 

It was like eating your cake and hav¬ 
ing it, too, to be wooed fervently by 
Nicky with all the subtleties, meaning 
glances and caresses, yet remain coolly 
untroubled by unsettling emotions your¬ 
self. Emotions were so difficult. They 
could upset you, make lines in your face 
to mar your beauty—which simply 
wouldn’t do! 

Her beauty, her money, her title were 
the most important things in the world. 
With her money and Nicky’s savoir- 
faire, their way through life would be 
one gay, smooth journey. 

Much smoother, she hoped, than this 
journey was proving to be, for the plane 
was now doing very odd things. The 
going was decidedly bumpy. 


She realized, suddenly, that they’d 
been flying for hours, and that she’d 
been so absorbed in her thoughts she 
hadn’t noticed the bumpiness until now. 
She didn’t like it. She wouldn’t have 
it, that’s all. 

She raised her voice imperiously, to 
make it heard above the motor’s power¬ 
ful throbbing: 

“Oh, driver!” 

No answer. But the pilot stiffened 
perceptibly. 

She tried again: “Driver!” It was 
the tone she would have used to a serv¬ 
ant she considered lacking in respect. 

When finally he answered, his voice 
was cold with suppressed anger: 

“Do you mean me? This is no 
twenty-cent taxi, you know.” 

“I certainly do mean you. Slow down 
or something. I don’t like this bumpy 
feeling.” 

“I’ll speak to the weather man about 
it,” he said with deliberate irony. 
“That’s all I can do.” 

“Oh.” The disobliging, exasperating 
man! 

As they flew on, the discomfort in¬ 
creased. The weather went from bad 
to worse, from worse to perilous. It 
dawned on Kathie that they’d met one 
of those tropical storms he’d mentioned. 

Wind whined through the wings, rain 
washed harshly against the plane which 
shuddered sometimes, as with increasing 
uncertainty it nosed its way through 
ever darkening skies. 

Tenseness now, about those brown 
hands at the controls, added alertness 
and vigilance in the controlled set of that 
dark head. He was fighting the storm. 

A growing feeling of stress seemed to 
emanate from the very fibers of the 
plane. The motor grew feeble, coughed 
unevenly. The plane was a weary bird 
unable to struggle farther through the 
storm. 

The pilot’s face was grim. Appar¬ 
ently, he’d forgotten Kathie. But then, 
abruptly, he said: 
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"I can't stay in this awful place—I won’t!” Kathie cried shrilly. Surely, 
if he tried hard enough, he could fix the plane and get them safely away. 


“The motor’s failing. I’ll try to make 
a landing. Hang on, we’re going down.” 

There was a sickening downward 
rush. Water from the skies was forc¬ 
ing them down, water below was rush¬ 
ing up to meet them. 


Thanks to the pilot’s skill, before the 
motor failed entirely, the amphibian 
plane made a comparatively safe land¬ 
ing on the water, though it struck with 
a terrific shock. For a few moments it 
drifted helplessly, uncontrollably buf- 
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feted by the storm. Then presently, 
there was a jolt that indicated they’d 
grounded on a beach. 

To Kathie the landing shock had 
seemed to be the end of the world. She 
wondered briefly if she were about to 
die. If so, she’d have to powder her 
nose and prepare to die beautifully! 
Then she began to get her bearings. 

“Where are we?” she demanded. 

"Your guess is as good as mine,” 
he told her. “We were blown off our 
course. I think we’re on one of the 
small islands off the Florida coast.” He 
peered intently through the lashing rain. 

Somehow, despite the fury of the rag¬ 
ing storm, he managed to tie the plane 
securely to the remains of an old pier 
half buried in the sand. Somehow, he 
lifted Kathie out. 

"I see an old shack over there under 
those palms,” he said, as he decisively 
set her on her feet, while rain whipped 
against them both. “Run for it!” 

“Run for it?” echoed Kathie indig¬ 
nantly. “Why, aren’t you going to 
carry me?” Nicky would have pleaded 
for the honor of carrying her. Any of 
the men she knew would have. 

“Carry you ? Certainly not! What’s 
the matter, are you spavined?” 

Spavined? As far as she could re¬ 
call, spavined meant a knock-kneed 
horse, or something like that! Was he 
insinuating that she was knock-kneed, 
or that she looked like a horse? How 
dared he? 

Neverthless, she ran for it! 

Notwithstanding the storm, the air 
was hot, steamy, tropical. Kathie’s suit 
and sables were nearly smothering her. 
She thought of the thinner, cooler 
clothes in her bags. 

“I want my baggage,” she stated. 

“What?” 

"Yes. You should have brought it 
in the first place. I don’t want my 
trousseau kicking around in that storm. 
Go at once.” 

“I’d forgotten,” he said bitterly, "the 


trousseau and all it stands for!” Thim 
he dashed out into the lashing rain. 

For some reason, as his eyes had 
rested so stonily upon her, Kathie had 
experienced the oddest sensation—a 
tingling throughout her being. It was 
something that came perilously close to 
a thrill. She brushed aside the thought 
impatiently as she waited for his re¬ 
turn. 

He came back in a few minutes, rain 
dripping from his hair, and flung the 
bags unceremoniously into a comer. 
Kathie inquired caustically: 

“I suppose you’ve got a name ?” She 
wanted to be rude, wanted to shatter 
his indifference. She was so utterly 
unaccustomed to having her fascination 
ignored. It made it even worse that 
he was unquestionably the handsomest 
man she’d ever seen—far handsomer 
than Nicky who was stocky, much older, 
heavier, with hair just a bit too thin. 

His expression was unfathomable as 
he replied: 

“My name is John Starrett, Miss 
Blaine.” He emphasized her name, 
elaborately. “Do you mind if I sit 
down ?” 

She saw then how tired he looked. 
But that was nothing to her, naturally. 

“Not at all,” she said as ungraciously 
as possible. 

They sat there all night, the width of 
the shack between them. Silent, with¬ 
drawn, apparently unaffected by the de¬ 
sirable loveliness within arm’s reach, he 
paid no attention to her. Wearier than 
she’d realized herself to be, Kathie, 
leaning against the rough board wall, 
fell asleep. 

When she awakened, the storm had 
ceased. It was dawn; The rising sun 
was spreading rosy gold over the rough 
sea. John Starrett was standing out¬ 
side the shack. 

“It’s over,” he told her. 

"We’ll leave at once then,” Kathie 
ordered. 
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He turned and looked steadily at her. 

“Leave?” he inquired. “In what?” 

“The plane, of course.” 

“You've another guess coming. We 
may never leave here in that plane. In 
fact, we may never leave here at all.” 

“W-what do you mean?” 

“I mean,” he said levelly, “that the 
plane may be so irreparably damaged 
by the beating it took that it may never 
fly again.” 

“Then-” she questioned fearfully. 

“Then we’re stuck here, Heaven 
knows how long, unless some one picked 
up the S O S I sent before the motor 
went dead altogether. This island’s off 
the beaten track. It’s been deserted for 
years. I’ve looked around. There’s 
fresh water, luckily.” 

“But I can’t stay here—I won’t!” 
Kathie broke in, her voice shrill. Surely, 
if he tried hard enough, Ire could find 
some way of getting them safely away 
from this place. “I won’t!” she almost 
screamed. She was going to make a 
scene—she’d always found such behavior 
the sure way of getting what she wanted. 

But he ignored her. He merely 
shrugged, turned away, and said, “I’ll 
see if I can catch some fish for break¬ 
fast,” then strode away. 

When he came back he tossed the 
fish to her. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Kathie. 

“There’s your breakfast,” he told her, 
“Cook it. I’ll build a fire.” 

“I will not! I hate fish.” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders 
again. 

“It’s eat fish or starve here,” he in¬ 
formed her. 

“I’d rather starve,” she flared. 

“It’s immaterial to me,” he said. 
Gathering up the fish, he went striding 
quickly down the beach toward the 
plane. 

The sun was beating down hot and 
strong now. Kathie opened her bags, 
made up her face carefully, groomed 
her hair. 


She was stubbornly possessed of the 
idea that he could perfectly well get the 
plane going if he wanted to, but 
wouldn’t, just because he didn’t like 
her. Why, if she were stuck here for 
weeks, perhaps given up for dead, some 
one else would nab Nicky’s title! Un¬ 
thinkable! She’d make him take her! 

From among her trousseau garments, 
Kathie deliberately selected and put on 
a scanty, seductive, devastatingly lie- 
coming bathing suit—satin, just the 
color of her satiny limbs, a shade that 
blended with her eyes, heightened the 
auburn glory of her hair. 

In one slender hand she clutched a 
large roll of money and her emerald 
clip, and started out to find him. 

He was working on the plane’s mo¬ 
tor. He was stripped to his waist. His 
body was smoothly sun-golden. 

When he looked up and saw Kathie 
with so much of her loveliness revealed, 
an indefinable expression crossed his 
face. Then he said: 

“Swimming is dangerous, you know. 
Sharks and barracuda in these waters.” 

She ignored this, having no intention 
of going swimming. 

“You’ve got to get me away from 
here to-day—now!” she demanded. 
“You’ve got to!” 

“I’m afraid not. I'll have to locate 
the trouble, and even then I may be un¬ 
able to fix it.” 

She moved very close to him, forcing 
him to gaze upon her dazzling beauty. 

“But I’ve got to get to Palm Beach 
—my wedding,” she cried. “Here,” she 
urged frantically, thrusting toward him 
the thick roll of money and the valuable 
emerald clip. “I’ll give you all this if 
you’ll get me out of here to-day.” 

She had never seen any one look as 
he looked then—had never seen another 
human being flame into such righteous 
anger. His indifference had broken at 
last. Not as she’d intended it should, 
but into scathing contempt, burning 
words, proud fury. 
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“How dare you?” he blazed. “How 
dare you make me an offer like that? 
Trying to bribe me as if I could be 
bought!” His eyes were hot coals, 
scorching her. 

"You,” he continued in level, deadly 
tones, “you’re the most spoiled individual 
,I’ve ever known. You’re trivial, caring 
only for the glittering things of life. The 
brighter they glitter the better you like 
them, because their brilliance blinds you 
to their worthlessness.” 

He was standing closer to her now. 
The power and magnetism of the man 
held her spellbound in spite of herself. 
She couldn’t speak. 

“Beautiful? Yes, you’re beautiful, 
but like a doll. And even the most per¬ 
fect doll that walks and talks is a poor 
substitute for a real, live woman with 
blood in her veins, courage in her soul, 
and love in her heart. 

“Never in your selfish life have you 
cared what happened to any one but 
yourself. Never felt a moment’s re¬ 
sponsibility for the happiness of any¬ 
body else, as long as you had what you 
wanted—all that your money could buy! 
Well, there’s one thing your money can’t 
buy—love!” 

Kathie went to pieces then. 

“What do you know about love?” 
she jeered, red lips quivering. 

For answer he swept her roughly into 
his arms. 

“This!” he said. His lips crushed 
down on hers, then again and again. 
She struggled. The money and emer¬ 
ald clip fell to the sands, forgotten. 

In her was rising a surge of emotion 
such as she’d never dreamed existed. 
Frantically, she hammered at his bare 
chest with trembling hands until, sud¬ 
denly, swept by an urgency of feeling 
she didn’t understand, she no longer re¬ 
sisted. The fervor, strength, passion 
and magnificent roughness of his hard, 
savage yet irresistible kisses compelled 
her unwilling lips to obey his. 

Jhere was something primitive, wildly 


sweet, gloriously mad about standing 
within the relentless circle of his arms 
and answering his lips with hers. It 
was real! Nicky was only a name. 
Nothing was real but John Starrett’s 
kisses and the new sensations they 
aroused in her. 

“Don’t—don’t!” she gasped. 

Abruptly, he released her. Momen¬ 
tarily, she stood dazed, unable to think. 
She could only feel. What was this 
tempestuous emotion suddenly born in 
her heart, her soul, her whole being ? 

“Lesson,” he said unevenly, “in love.” 

She wanted to strike him. But she 
couldn’t. Sobbing, she ran blindly from 
him—ran until she sank exhausted be¬ 
hind some sheltering rocks. 

“I hate him—hate him!” 

Her heart was pounding tumultu¬ 
ously. The vivid awakening of forces, 
formerly unknown, shook her unbeliev¬ 
ably. Sensations, real, vital, elemental, 
gripped her without mercy. This un¬ 
controllable emotion that was desire and 
tenderness, humility and glory, blended, 
shamed and exalted her. 

Hate? Oh, no! This wasn’t hate. 
In all its force, sweeping simplicity and 
brutality, this was, she knew now, love! 

How long she lay there shaken by her 
discovery, her heart acknowledging the 
truth of every word he’d said, she didn’t 
know. Suddenly, a steady thrumming 
noise penetrated her consciousness. 

The plane’s motor? Yes. 

She ran back along the beach, saw 
the plane moving slowly back and forth 
upon the water, quite a distance out. He 
was testing it. 

All of a sudden it gathered speed, left 
the water and rose into the air. Then, 
without warning, the motor sputtered, 
died, and like a falling star the plane 
crashed into the water. 

“John—John!” Kathie’s horrified 

scream was tom from her heart. 

An awful stillness about the wreck. 
Was he dead? He mustn’t be 1 



Then she saw, moving beyond the 
broken plane, the evil fins of sharks! 
She must reach him—she must—before 
the sharks did. 

She plunged into the waves, thankful 
for the expert instruction that had made 
her speed and strength possible. Not 
a doll now, but all woman! At stake 


was the life of the man who’d tom away 
the tinsel curtains of her existence and 
showed her reality—the man she loved! 

Underwater, something slid against 
her legs. Barracuda? They could tear 
you to pieces, maim you hideously. But 
it didn’t matter about her. It was John 
who mattered. She must save him. 
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Those ugly fins were getting nearer con¬ 
stantly. 

They were sickeningly close as she 
reached the wreckage and dragged John 
from it, unconscious but alive. 

As she towed him shoreward, she 
prayed desperately that those sinister 
fins would keep their distance. It took 
all her strength to get him ashore but, 
somehow, she managed. 

He regained consciousness as she 
struggled to drag him to safety on the 
beach. He hadn’t been hurt, only 
stunned. He sat up, and the look in his 
eyes told her that he knew she had done 
a courageous, noble thing. 

He rose to his feet then, gently took 
her hand. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured, "for all 
I said. I-”' 

“Please don’t,” Kathie interrupted 
clearly. “You’ve taught me a lesson 
I’ve needed for years. It’s I who should 
ask forgiveness for being such a use¬ 
less, self-centered, poisonous creature. I 
don’t wonder that you hate me. You’re 
so fine, honest and wise-” 

"But, darling girl,” he broke in sur¬ 
prisingly, “I don’t hate you! I couldn’t, 
because I love you.” 

“You love me?” 

He smiled then, for the first time, and 
his smile was marvelous. But imme¬ 
diately, he was serious again. 

“Yes,” he answered. “I knew the 
instant I saw you that it was you I was 
destined to love. It hit me hard. But I 
knew you belonged to—to your prince, so 
I had to pretend an indifference I didn’t 
feel. Then, when I realized that the 
fine, wonderful girl you really are was 
imprisoned in a lot of false standards 
of living, I ached to set her free—free 
to realize how much life can mean. I’m 
sorry I was so cruelly blunt.” 

“I had it coming to me,” confessed 
Kathie, looking straight into his eyes. 


“And I’m glad you said what you did, 
every bit of it.” 

He started to take her in his arms, 
but stopped himself. She could see that 
he was thinking of Nicky, even before 
he said: 

"I must tell you, Kathie. When I got 
the motor going and the radio working 
a few minutes ago, I picked up messages 
saying that we’ve been located and that 
your father’s yacht will be here to rescue 
us any time now, with your father on 
board and your fiance.” 

“Listen,” said Kathie, flinging her 
arms around him and clinging tight. 
“The prince is no longer my fiance! He 
doesn’t know it yet, but he isn’t! Be¬ 
cause, you see, beloved, I’ve learned my 
lesson. Somebody else can have Nicky’s 
fancy title and all that goes with it. I 
don’t want it any more. The only title 
I crave now is ‘Mrs. John Starrett’— 
that is, if it’s all right with you.” 

"Kathie, my dearest!” Joy illumi¬ 
nated his eyes as he drew her to him. 

“It will be very nice to be rescued, 
of course,” said Kathie, close in his 
arms. “But I want you to know right 
now that if there were any choice in 
the matter, I’d rather stay here and 
starve with you than live safely in lux¬ 
ury with anybody else.” 

"But, Kathie, sweetheart, we won’t 
have to starve exactly, wherever we are. 
My father owns Skyhigh Airways. And 
I’m rich in my own right. I’ve simply 
been trying to prove that I can make 
my own way in the world as a com¬ 
mercial pilot.” 

“Well,” Kathie answered seriously, 
lovingly, “I know now that money 
doesn’t matter one way or the other, as 
long as we have love. You’ve taught 
me that love is all that matters.” 

"Your love and mine, my darling,” 
he said tenderly, as his lips sought hers 
in a passionate yet reverent kiss that was 
both a thrill and a promise. 
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Passion 
Star 

By Jennifer Ames 

CHAPTER V. 

T HE doctor had ordered Coert to 
rest his back for a week. He 
had insisted that he must not get 
up under any consideration. But four 
days later saw Coert on his way out to 
one of the outlying suburbs in an old 
roadster he had picked up cheap. 

The house he was in search of was 
an attractive square house standing well 
back in its own garden. It was called 
“The Woodlands,” and perhaps it had 
stood once in the midst of woods, but 
LS—6D 


A SERIAL—Part III. 


now it merely stood in the midst of 
neat little rows of suburban houses, all 
exactly the same, as though they had 
been turned out of some gigantic ma¬ 
chine. 

When he rang the doorbell, a maid an¬ 
swered his ring. The name he asked 
for was Mrs. Clive. 

Mrs. Morris Clive was regarded in 
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the neighborhood as an inoffensive, 
sweet woman, whose husband was a 
traveling man. That accounted for his 
long and frequent absences. The neigh¬ 
bors knew practically nothing about him. 
Indeed, when he was at home, Mrs. 
Clive didn’t entertain at all, although 
several curious neighbors had caught 
glimpses of him in the garden. 

They reported that he was immensely 
good-looking and reminded them of 
some one, but they couldn’t quite say 
whom. 

The maid wasn’t sure that Mrs. Clive 
would see Mr. Hillman. 

“Oh, I’m sure she will see me,” Coert 
insisted. “I’m an old friend.” 

“A lot of them say that,” she confided. 
“And a lot of them aren’t.” 

“Tell her,” said Coert and he smiled 
his most engaging smile, “that I met her 
at the Redferns. My name is Coert Hill¬ 
man. She may remember me.” 

The maid ushered him into the hall 
and withdrew. He sat down on a hall 
chair. His back was still paining him 
considerably. 

Presently she came back to say that 
Mrs. Clive would see him. She showed 
him into a long pleasant drawing-room 
with French windows that opened out 
onto a lawn. 

A woman rose as he came in. She 
was pretty in a rather faded way, with 
light-brown hair and large gray eyes. 
She didn’t look happy. She had the air 
of a woman who lived mainly in the past. 

“Mr. Hillman?” she said and smiled 
gravely. “Yes, I remember you. I re¬ 
member you because you made me 
laugh.” 

He looked astonished. “Why, is that 
so extraordinary?” 

A moment later he was sorry he had 
said it. 

Her smile faded. “Yes, it is. So in¬ 
frequent that I remember it.” She 
turned away from him as she spoke. 
There had been a perceptible break in 
her voice. 


“And yet I should have thought you 
were naturally a gay person,” he re¬ 
marked quietly. 

“I was once,” she murmured. She 
turned toward him again and added 
with a forced smile: “Life changes one, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It shouldn’t,” he told her. “One 
shouldn’t let it change one. One should 
be strong enough to make one’s own 
destiny.” 

She gave a small, unhappy laugh. 

“How few of us are! Things happen. 
One can’t control them. Or perhaps”— 
and again she gave that faint, forced 
smile—“it is one’s own emotions which 
one can’t control. 

“Won’t you sit down ?” she suggested 
presently and added with a more natural 
smile: “You didn’t come here to talk 
about controlling one’s emotions, I’m 
sure. What did you come to talk about, 
Mr. Hillman?” 

“I came humbly and fearfully,” he said 
quietly. “I want you to do something 
for me, Mrs. Morant.” 

She started and paled slightly. 

“How did you know I was Clive 
Morant’s wife?” 

“You must promise not to be cross 
with me if I tell you,” he said. “Lottie 
Redfern told me. She’s my cousin and 
we’ve been pals since childhood. She 
made me promise not to pass on the in¬ 
formation and I can assure you I 
haven’t.” 

She accepted that. There was some¬ 
thing about Coert that made one feel 
sure that he wouldn’t betray a con¬ 
fidence. She leaned slightly forward, 
smoothing the dark dress across her 
knees. 

“What do you want me to do for 
you, Mr. Hillman?” 

He hesitated one short second, then 
he took the plunge. 

“I want you to let me bring a young 
girl out to see you. I want you to allow 
me to tell her that you are Clive Mo¬ 
rant’s wife, and I want you to talk to 
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her. You see, she’s heard about you, 
but she pictures you as some one entirely 
different from what you are.” 

There was a pause. While he had 
been speaking, the woman’s face had 
changed. It had hardened; her eyes had 
become cold, her lips had set in a grim 
straight line. 

“I think I understand,” she said in a 
low voice. "You want me to talk to 
some girl who is infatuated with Give ?” 

"More than infatu¬ 
ated,” he said ear¬ 
nestly. "She believes 
herself desperately in 
love with him. I—I 
don’t dare think what 
may happen if you 
don’t intervene, Mrs. 

Morant.” 

Celia Morant 
flinched. For a mo¬ 
ment she rested her 
hand on the back of 
the chair as though 
to steady herself, but 
when she replied her 
voice was cold, even 
antagonistic. 

"Why should I in¬ 
tervene? Just because 
some stupid little girl 
becomes infatuated with Clive ? My dear 
Mr. Hillman, there are hundreds of girls 
infatuated with Clive. You can’t be a 
male movie star without that happen¬ 
ing !” 

"But this is different,” he insisted 
hoarsely. “Julie isn’t an ordinary girl 
and I’m afraid that it isn’t merely an 
infatuation. If it were, she wouldn’t be 
prepared to-” He broke off. 

"You mean she’s prepared to go all 
the way with him ?” She smiled slightly. 
She added in a lower tone: “But lots 
of girls have done that, too, Mr. Hill¬ 
man.” 

He straightened and stared at her 
incredulously, interlocking his long lean 
fingers on his knees. 


"And you don’t mind, Mrs. Morant?” 

At that she swung sharply toward 
him. She had seemed, when he first 
met her, a pretty but ineffectual little 
woman; now he saw that she was far 
from that. There was fire in her eyes, 
tension in her slight, trembling body. 

"Mind?” She threw back her head 
and gave a fierce, unhappy laugh. “Do 
you think there’s any woman who 
wouldn’t mind, Mr. Hillman? Any 
woman, that is, who 
loves her husband.” 

“I’m sorry,” he 
muttered uncomfort¬ 
ably. "I didn’t real¬ 
ize-” 

“You didn’t realize 
that I loved Give?” 
Her lips curled 
slightly. “Very few of 
my friends do. They 
think because I’m 
willing to put up with 
so much that I can’t 
love him. They think 
I only hang onto him 
because of the money. 
They think I actually 
like not being able to 
tell the whole world 
that Clive is my hus¬ 
band.” She paused a moment, breath¬ 
ing heavily. “I don’t like it, Mr. Hill¬ 
man. I hate it. But there’s something 
I would hate far worse and that is to 
lose Clive permanently.” 

There was a brief pause and then he 
said slowly: 

“But, surely, since you see so little of 
him-” 

“But so little is better than nothing,” 
she interrupted. “He’s everything I 
have—he’s everything I want. I know 
this isn’t a conventional marriage, that 
very few women would put up with it. 
But Give isn’t an ordinary man, Mr. 
Hillman, and this is the way he wants 
it. It’s the only way he’ll have it. And” 
—she smiled faintly—“he's the boss.” 


THE STORY SO FAR: 
* Julie Carmaine, movie extra, 
is in love with Clive Morant, 
a movie star and a married 
man. He asks her to go away 
on a trip with him and she 
consents, in spite of the dis¬ 
approval of Olive Sanders, her 
roommate. Coert Hillman, a 
stunt man, tries to show Julie 
how shallow and selfish Clive 
is, but Julie ignores him. Coert 
is hurt doing a high dive and 
Julie goes to see him. He tells 
her that Clive’s wife is not the 
hard woman Julie has pictured, 
but Julie refuses to listen to 
him, declaring that she loves 
Clive and that is all that 
matters. 
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There was another pause and then, 
leaning forward, he said abruptly: “But 
this case is quite different, I assure 
you. Your husband may have had 
flirtations in the past and you have con¬ 
doned them, but this isn’t a mere flirta¬ 
tion. Julie, at least, is decidedly in ear¬ 
nest. It means everything to her. She 
believes you to be cold and indifferent 
to your husband. She believes that it 
is only for reasons of publicity that he 
can’t be divorced. She believes these 
things sincerely, Mrs. Morant. That 
is why I want you to see her. You 
needn’t tell her anything you don’t wish 
to. But just to see you and talk to 
you; to realize you’re not the hard, in¬ 
different woman she pictures you, should 
help.” 

She shook her head slowly. “I under¬ 
stand, but I can’t do it, Mr. Hillman.” 
There was, regret in her voice, a note 
of tragedy, too. 

“You won't even see her?” he cried. 

She rose to her feet. “No,” she said 
sharply. “If I did, Clive would never 
forgive me. I’ve promised. I’ve sworn 
never to interfere in his life any way.” 

“But, Mrs. Morant!” Coert ejacu¬ 
lated. He, too, had risen. “You’re 
surely hot going to let your husband go 
off with this young girl and do nothing 
to prevent it ?” 

She flinched slightly and then she said 
in a low voice that shook: “You mean 
it’s as serious as all that?” 

He nodded. “I’m afraid it is.” He 
added lamely: “I’m sorry.” 

She gave a, small, harsh laugh that 
had a quality of heartbreak in it. “I'm 
sorry, too, if that’s the right word, Mr. 
Hillman.” 

“But, surely, now that you realize 
how-” 

She raised a hand to stop him while 
she shook her head. “I realize every¬ 
thing. All the same I can do nothing.” 

“I don’t understand you,” he said 
angrily. “But I realize it’s useless to 
argue. Good-by.” 


He turned toward the door, but she 
stopped him. He saw to his astonish ¬ 
ment there were tears in her eyes and. 
that the hand she laid upon his arm 
trembled. 

“Please don’t think too badly of me,” 
she murmured. “I wish I could help 
you, but if I attempted to, I should lose 
Clive permanently. My chief hold upon 
him is that he knows I never interfere. 
Do you think I have no pride?” She 
smiled twistedly and sighed. “Perhaps 
I have no pride, Mr. Hillman. But one 
can’t afford to have much pride when 
one loves terribly. One must try and 
keep the person one loves in whatever 
way one can, even if it involves humilia¬ 
tion and bitterness. Clive may go away 
with this girl, but”—her lips tightened, 
her gray eyes shone—“he’ll come back 
to me. I know he will! He’s gone be¬ 
fore, in just the same manner, and he’s 
always come back. I hold him because 
I don’t try to hold him, if you can under¬ 
stands that, Mr. Hillman.” 

“Why did you marry him?” he heard 
himself ask. 

She opened her eyes and smiled 
faintly. “You mean, why did he marry 
me? He loved me once. We had a 
baby and it died.” 

Coert said good-by to her and walked 
out of the house. As he went down the 
garden path the sunshine was playing on 
the white flagstones, but he didn r t see 
the sunshine. He felt the world was a 
dark, bitter place. How could Fate 
make a woman suffer as that woman in¬ 
side suffered? And was that same Fate 
to make Julie suffer in much the same 
way? .He clenched his hands, his blue 
eyes glittered dangerously. 

“I’m damned if she will!” he said 
aloud to no one in particular. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Returning from the studio, Julie found 
Coert standing on her front doorstep. 
He had rung twice without receiving any 
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answer. He grinned cheerily and about a nice pair of silk stockings, 

saluted her as she approached. guaranteed to conceal nothing and run 

“Can I sell you anything to-day, each time they are worn ? Or would you 

miss?” he asked mischievously. “What like a new shade in hair dyes? That 
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ruddy-brown you’re using is out of date, 
if you don’t think me impertinent, miss. 
Silver-blond is all the rage this-” 

She felt angry and exasperated with 
him but she had to laugh. “What on 
earth are you doing here?” she de¬ 
manded. 

“Now what do you think I am doing 
here?” he asked, raising one eyebrow 
slightly. “Maybe I’m going out with 
your cook—that is, if you have a cook. 
It couldn’t be that I’ve come to see you, 
could it?” 

She didn’t reply, but she inserted her 
key in the door. “I suppose you’d bet¬ 
ter come in,” she said ungraciously. 
“Olive will be home soon, anyhow.” 

His deep-blue eyes twinkled. “I don’t 
know who the estimable lady referred to 
as ‘Olive’ is, but I can assure you you’re 
perfectly safe. You may be disap¬ 
pointed, but I shan’t leap on you in 
the dark or anything equally thrilling.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake shut up!” 
Again she laughed. “Are you trying to 
make fun of me ?” 

“That is the last thing in the world 
I Would want to do,” he said with a 
mock solemnity. 

She went into the bedroom, took off 
her hat and coat and combed her hair. 
When she returned to the sitting room, 
he had made himself thoroughly com¬ 
fortable. He was seated in an easy-chair, 
one leg thrown over the arm of it, and 
had helped himself to a cigarette. 

“Is there anything I could get to 
make you feel more at home ?” she asked 
not without sarcasm. 

“A cup of tea ?” he suggested amiably. 

“Well, you’re not going to get any 
tea,” she snapped back at him. “I had 
my tea at the studio before I left.” 

“You are such a sweet-tempered and 
generous girl,” he sighed and flicked the 
ash off his cigarette onto the carpet. 

“You needn’t be sarcastic,” she flung 
back furiously. “And let me remind 


you, that there are ash trays in the 
room!” 

“Who was sarcastic a moment ago?” 
he asked her and added: “Cigarette ash 
is good for the carpet. Didn’t your 
grandmother teach you that ?” 

“Will you say what you’ve got to 
say and go?” she said presently. “I’m 
sure I don’t see why you came.” 

“You’re not very vain,” he mur¬ 
mured. “Supposing I said I came be¬ 
cause I like you. In fact, I’ve got 
rather a crush on you. What would 
you say to that?” 

Her small, attractive face colored. 

“Are you trying to annoy me?” 

“My dear girl”—his tone was exas¬ 
perated—“you ought to feel flattered.” 

“Well, I don’t!” she returned sharply. 
“And I’m sure it wasn’t only to tell me 
that that you came here this evening. 
You came here for some other reason.” 

“How bright the child is!” He 
smiled up at her maddeningly. “Is that 
what they call the famous feminine intui¬ 
tion ? The same feminine intuition 
which led you to believe I hadn’t 
sprained my back at the studio the other 
day.” 

He saw her flush again. The twinkle 
died out of his eyes. 

“I’m sorry,” he said sincerely. “I 
really didn’t come here to annoy you. 
Queer!” He smiled faintly. “How 
often one does annoy those people one 
likes best.” 

In the pause he rose out of the arm¬ 
chair, came over to her and laid a hand 
on her arm. 

“Julie,” he said quietly, and now there 
was no trace of humor in his voice, 
“I’m sorry if I’ve fooled with you. At 
times one fools most when one has some¬ 
thing serious on one’s mind.” 

She turned toward him. “If it’s any¬ 
thing about Clive, I don’t want to hear 
it.” 

“It is,” he said, “and you’ve got to 
hear it.” His voice was stern. “I told 
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yoti T knew Mrs. Morant, didn’t I? 
Well, I’ve seen her to-day. I asked her 
to let me bring you to see her, if you’d 
come, but she refused.” 

"She wouldn’t dare face me!” Julie 
cried hotly. "She knows how rotten 
she’s been to Clive. She knows how, 
in refusing to let him divorce her, she 
is denying him every right to happiness.” 

"She loves him,” Coert said simply. 
"She loves him very much, Julie.” 

He felt her tremble. He saw her small 
face working. For a moment he thought 
he had won a victory, then she wrenched 
her arm free of his grasp. 

She straightened haughtily. _ 

“You’re lying!” she cried. "You’re 
lying as you lied before when you inti¬ 
mated that Clive was a coward. Why 
do you lie to me? Do you think I would 
believe you before him? He’s told me 
all about his wife. I know all about 
her. There’s no need for me to see her 
nor for her to see me. Why do you 
come pestering me with your tales ? 
Why do you try to interfere in my life ? 
What has it to do with you whether I 
go off with Clive or not?” 

Her brown eyes blazed up at him 
challengingly. But he returned her gaze 
undaunted, his lean face stem, his lips 
drawn into a tight line. 

“This is why I interfere,” he said 
curtly. "I said I liked you, Julie. I 
was wrong—I love you.” And before 
she could protest, he drew her into his 
arms and kissed her. 

He didn’t kiss her once. He kissed 
her three or four times. Coert was never 
one to miss an opportunity. 

“How dare you?” she gasped when 
finally he had let her go. Her cheeks 
were scarlet, her brown eyes dark with 
anger. "How dare you ?” she repeated. 

He laughed softly. "Why be so con¬ 
ventional in moments of mental stress? 
‘How dare you, sir ? ” he mimicked her 
perfectly. “Such a right and proper re¬ 
tort.” 


"I don’t care whether it’s a right and 
proper retort or not,” she said furiously. 
"I think you’re the most impertinent 
young man I’ve met. Not only do you 
lie to me about Clive but you dare to 
kiss me.” 

“I’d dare more than that,” he said, 
sudden mischief showing in his eyes. 
"I’d even dare to kiss you again.” 

She moved away from him quickly. 
She had an uncomfortable feeling that 
he might carry out his threat. 

"Will you please go at once?” Her 
voice was icy cold. 

"I have no desire to go,” he retorted 
amiably. “Much to your surprise, I’m 
enjoying myself.” 

She had no answer to that. She 
merely flung the door open wide and 
repeated: "Please go.” 

At that moment Olive’s voice floated 
up the stairs to them. 

“Darling, I hear voices. Have you 
a visitor?” 

"I have not,” Julie returned shortly. 

"Ah, I must beg to differ.” Coert 
smiled as Olive appeared at the door, 
and it was such a pleasant, friendly smile 
that Olive’s heart warmed to him. 

“Who are you?” she asked. "Aren’t 
you going to introduce him, Julie?” 

“Mr. Hillman—Miss Sanders,” Julie 
said. 

"Oh, so you’re Coert Hillman,” Olive 
remarked. “I’ve heard about you.” 

He smiled broadly. “Nothing to my 
credit, I’m sure.” 

Olive pursed her lips together. 
“Um-um,” she said. 

“Mr. Hillman was just leaving,” 
Julie broke in. 

“I might be persuaded to stay,” he 
suggested. 

“Good-by,” Julie retorted. “Olive 
and I have something to discuss.” 

“Well, good-by,” he said. "See you 
again soon.” He waved to them cheer¬ 
fully and disappeared down the stairs. 
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Julie followed Olive into the apart¬ 
ment and slammed the door after her 
with such a furious bang that it rang 
through the house. 

Olive laughed outright. “I hope you 
feel better for that!’’ 

“I think I do,” Julie admitted. She, 
too, smiled but somewhat sheepishly. 
Then her smile faded. “But I shall 
never forgive him. Isn’t he a dreadful 
young man, Olive ?” 

“I thought him rather nice,” Olive re¬ 
turned. “He has a very pleasant smile 
and I like the twinkle of fun in his eyes. 
He isn’t bad-looking, either. A more— 
rugged edition of Clive.” She had al¬ 
most used the adjective “virile” but she 
was warned by the expression on Julie’s 
face. “Of course,” she added quickly, 
“he isn’t nearly so handsome. But he’s 
about the same height and all that.” 

“He’d have to be, he doubles for 
Clive,” Julie replied shortly. 

She walked into the kitchenette. She 
was not only furiously angry with Coert 
but she was angry with Olive. Olive, 
her best friend, sticking up for that 
young fool! Her lip* were still smart¬ 
ing from the force of his kisses. How 
furious Clive would be if he knew! But 
he mustn’t know, she decided quickly. 
He might actually injure Coert in conse¬ 
quence. All the same she had an un¬ 
comfortable and fairly shrewd suspicion 
that it might not be Coert who came off 
worse in the conflict. 

Clive’s picture was finished. They 
were forced to employ another double. 
After his one adventurous day out, 
Coert’s back began to bother him again. 
He couldn’t have done any more stunts 
for at least two weeks. 

The day the picture was actually 
finished, Clive came to Julie. 

He said to her: 

“Well, that’s that. You’re coming 
back to dine with me to-night, young 
woman, and we’ll discuss plans.” 


She smiled back at him. “All right, 
Clive.” Her heartbeat had quickened. 
She could feel it pounding furiously 
under the thin dress she wore and she 
knew uncomfortably that the color had 
rushed to her cheeks. 

He laughed down at her softly. 
“Don’t worry, Julie. To-night we’re 
only going to make plans.” He bent 
close to her and whispered: “They’ll be 
glorious plans, too, my darling. Plans 
to bring laughter to your pretty lips 
and make your eyes shine. You’re so 
sweet, I don’t know how I’ve waited 

-” He broke off and smiled faintly, 

twistedly. “Perhaps I’ve waited be¬ 
cause I really love you, my dear.” 

She raised her eyes to him, the tears 
shone in them. In moments such as 
this she loved him utterly, believed in 
him utterly. But at other times, in the 
dark night hours, doubts, like snakes, 
twisted and turned in her mind. 

As the big limousine drew up before 
the front door of the large, imposing 
building where Clive lived, a uniformed 
attendant sprang to open the door of 
the car. “Good evening, Mr. Morant,” 
he beamed on Clive. 

The clerk behind the desk, the elevator 
man, all smiled and bowed. They were 
all bowing obsequiously to the great 
Clive Morant, rushing to open doors for 
him, anticipating his wishes. ^Julie felt 
a thrill of pleasure and of pride in him. 
All these people bowing before him. 
Surely that showed her how much they 
all thought of him? Or were they 
merely bowing to the mirage of fame? 

His apartment was lovely and luxuri¬ 
ous. Julie caught herself thinking that 
perhaps for a man it was a shade too 
luxurious. But she crushed down the 
thought quickly. Why shouldn’t Clive 
have all the luxury he wanted since he 
could afford it? 

He showed her into the bedroom, 
where she left her hat and the light coat 
she was wearing. When she returned 
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to the sitting room, he drew her into 
his arms and kissed her. 

“Do you realize that this is the first 
time you have been to my apart¬ 
ment, Julie?” he whispered. “It seems 
incredible, darling, doesn’t it? What 
a little puritan you are, sweetheart! I've 
asked you often, but you’ve never come. 
But now you are here, tell me what you 
think of it. Do you like it ?” His voice 
was low and vibrant. He displayed a 
child’s eagerness to have her admire his 
apartment. 

“Yes, I think it is very nice,” she said 
quietly. She tried to simulate enthusi¬ 
asm but she couldn’t feel it. She did 
not like the apartment; it was too osten¬ 
tatious, everything was too obviously ex¬ 
pensive. Why should she think at that 
moment of Coert Hillman’s room? The 
pleasant, sparse masculinity of the fur¬ 
nishings, the square plain table, the 
walls of light green, the two really good 
etchings upon them, black framed. 

She shook herself with a start. What 
on earth was she thinking of? 

He drew her over to the window. 
The apartment was high up and afforded 
a magnificent view over the park oppo¬ 
site. Everything was closing in. The 
sky was still a deep blue, but the moon 
was there, like a pale-silver placque 
painted against the background of sky. 
The stars hadn’t shown themselves yet. 
He put an arm about her shoulders and 
drew her to him. 

“You are like the moon, darling, soft, 
shining and virginal. The moon is wait¬ 
ing until nightfall to show itself in its 
full splendor. You are. waiting, too, 
aren’t you, my sweetheart? Waiting 
until you are crowned by my love. 
Then you will be radiant and glowing, 
the most beautiful woman in the whole 
world.” 

He drew her closer and kissed her 
eyelids. “A week from to-day we will 
be on the high seas, my sweetheart. I 
have it all planned. I even have our 


passages booked. We axe going to 
Madeira. A gorgeous semitropical is¬ 
land where we can lie all day in the sun 
and make love all night. You will like 
that, won’t you? You’ll leave every¬ 
thing to me?” 

She nodded, her head against his 
shoulder. “Yes, Clive.” 

His low, slightly husky voice had 
lulled all her doubts and suspicions to 
rest. He was a magnificent lover on the 
screen. He was almost as magnificent 
in real life. He could set the hearts of 
half the girls in the world throbbing. 
Was it to be wondered at that he could 
make Julie’s heart throb when he held 
her to him like this and built dream 
castles with words? 

Presently they had dinner, excellently 
cooked, expertly served. Life was easy 
and pleasant with Clive; his money 
smoothed away so many raw edges, 
rounded so many difficult corners. She 
supposed her life would be like this 
afterward. She would have an apart¬ 
ment, not quite so luxurious as this, 
but fairly luxurious. She sensed that 
Clive would insist upon it. The days 
would be lazy and long. Would they 
be slightly devoid of excitement?—she 
wondered wistfully. Would she miss the 
struggle and fun of battling for one’s 
very existence ? 

She was used to fighting for the things 
she wanted. 

Julie didn’t tell Olive that she was 
sailing in a week’s time. She kept put¬ 
ting it off. Olive would not approve and 
it is so hard to live with some one day 
in and day out who disapproves strongly 
of a course of action one is taking. 

But she couldn’t keep her secret in¬ 
definitely. The evening before she was 
due to sail, Olive arrived back from the 
studio over an hour earlier than Julie 
expected her. She found Julie’s trunk 
in the middle of the sitting room, her 
clothes all over the floor. Olive stood 
in the doorway and stared, first at the 
trunk, then at Julie. 
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Julie felt a thrill of pleasure and of pride in Clive. All these people 
smiling and bowing before him. Surely that showed her how much 
they all thought of him? 


“What are you doing?” she gasped. Julie flushed uncomfortably. She 
“Are you clearing out and leaving me? rose from her knees and came toward 
And if you are, why on earth didn’t you her friend, one hand outstretched, 
tell me anything about it?” “I know I should have told you be- 
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fore, Olive,” she said, “but I—I knew I are going away. We are sailing on the 

you’d disapprove. I didn’t want to go Nadalia for Madeira to-morrow.” 

through a whole week of fighting.” She Olive didn’t speak for a moment, 
paused and added abruptly: “Clive and L Then she said: 
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“Oh, so it’s all settled!” And added, 
her voice breaking sharply: “Oh, Julie 
dearest, don’t do this thing! Please 
don’t do it. I know you'll regret it.” 

Julie shook her head. “Don’t try to 
dissuade me please, Olive. It wouldn’t 
do any good and it would only end our 
friendship.” Her voice was so firm, so 
resolute, that Olive realized the hope¬ 
lessness of arguing. She took the 
younger girl in her arms. 

“I wish you wouldn’t, Julie,” she said, 
“but I won’t say any more. What time 
do you sail?” 

“The boat sails at seven. I’m going 
to go down early. Clive is not coming 
aboard until the last minute.” 

Olive raised one eyebrow slightly. 
“He’s afraid of being recognized?” 

Julie nodded. “I suppose so. Any¬ 
how, he thinks it is for the best.” 

“But surely he won’t escape publicity 
indefinitely?” Olive exclaimed. 

“He’s going to try it,” Julie said. 
“He won’t travel under the name of 
Clive Morant. That’s only his stage 
name anyhow. His real name is Mor¬ 
ris Clive. We’ll keep to ourselves until 
we reach Madeira.” 

“I see,” Olive said. But she was wor¬ 
ried, desperately so. So worried that 
she never closed her eyes once during 
that long night. Seeing her white face 
in the morning, Julie taxed her with it. 

“You mustn’t worry, Olive,” she said. 
“Please believe I’ll be all right. I can 
trust Clive. If you worry, you’ll only 
make me unhappy.” 

Olive kissed her. “I don’t suppose 
I’ll see you again until you come back.” 

“Not until I come back,” Julie agreed 
and added, hugging her: “And then I’ll 
see lots of you as I’ve always done.” 

But Olive was still worried. If only 
she could do something! She worried 
so much that twice during the morning 
the director pulled her up shortly. It 
was during the luncheon hour that she 


heard one of the assistant directors say: 

“I just heard that Peter Farringway’s 
in town. He got here a week earlier 
than we expected him.” 

Olive uttered a sharp exclamation. 
Peter Farringway! Julie’s father whom 
she had never seen, but who, neverthe¬ 
less, was her father. Oh, surely, if she 
got in touch with him, he would do 
something to save Julie from the mad 
step she was taking? 

Olive went in search of her director. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I can’t 
stay this afternoon. You’ll have to shoot 
some scenes I’m not in.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

“Aren’t you well?” he asked and an¬ 
swered his own question. “I thought 
there was something the matter with 
you, that you were ill or something, 
you were so absent-minded on the set 
this morning.” 

She smiled. “I’m sorry. I’ll try and 
do better to-morrow. But you must let 
me go this afternoon, Mr. Dearman.” 

“All right,” he agreed. “I can shoot 
a couple of the other scenes. But be 
prompt on the set to-morrow.” 

“I’ll be here,” she promised. 

She went to the office and ascertained 
that Peter Farringway was staying at 
the Dalton Hotel. She took off her 
make-up and slipped into her street 
clothes and hopped into a taxi. There 
was, of course, the chance she wouldn’t 
find him there. They had told her in 
the office he was expected at the studio 
later, but later wouldn’t suit her. She 
must see him at once. 

It was after two when she arrived at 
the Dalton Hotel and she learned that 
Peter Farringway was out. They ex¬ 
pected him back soon. They couldn’t 
tell her exactly when. She sat in the 
lobby, her hands clasped tight upon her 
knees and waited. It seemed an incred¬ 
ibly long wait. The clock ticked the 
minutes slowly by. 

Olive felt she wanted to spring up, 
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cling, to one of its huge black hands 
and stop it by main force. It was well 
after three when Mr. Farringway re¬ 
turned to the hptel. A page boy came 
over and pointed him out to Olive. A 
strikingly handsome man was Peter 
Farringway. He must have been fifty, 
though he looked scarcely forty-five. 
His hair was only gray at the temples 
and this added to his air of distinction. 

Olive went toward him. 

"Excuse me,” she said nervously. 
"Are you Mr. Farringway?" 

He turned toward her with a smile— 
a friendly, pleasing smile. "Yes, I 
am.” 

"I am Olive Sanders,” she said. "I 
work at the Marathon Studios. I knew 
you were expected. There’s something 
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I want to see you about—something 
urgent.” 

He looked faintly bewildered but he 
said quietly: 

“Certainly, Miss Sanders. Shall we 
sit over there in a comer of the lounge? 
Would you like a cocktail?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t want 
anything, thank you. And we—we 
haven’t much time.” 

He didn’t reply, but he ushered her 
courteously into a comer of the cock¬ 
tail lounge, invited her to be seated and 
sat down himself. 

Olive wet her lips nervously. She 
had no idea just how to begin. She 
couldn’t plunge straight in, and, yet, how 
was she to lead up to what she wanted 
to say to him? 


TO BE CONTINUED. 



NATURE’S SEQUENCE 

/'YNE rose left upon the bush 
^ Bravely blooming alone; 

What responsibility! 

To carry the fragranee erf the whole 
And yet, like the first, 

It bears the distinction 
Of stealing the summer show. 

But a certain pathos enters in 
Like the final curtain 
That rings down on some good play 
To realize that only too soon 
All is o’er, and summer’s gone. 

But like all of Nature’s episodes 
In her pageant of the year, 

She only waits patiently 
For her cue to appear again, 

To bring beauty in the lives of men. 
Through hosts of blooming flowers 
That nod acquiescently in the breeze, 
To return the bows of gracious trees. 

Ruth Lam son. 
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Y OU can’t mean it!” Jeanne 
Mason, as modern and up-to-date 
both in appearance and viewpoint 
as to-morrow’s newspaper, looked as if 
she were about to revive the Victorian 
practice of swooning. Her gray-blue 
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eyes, that could turn to purple pools, 
closed for a moment, allowing dark, 
gold-tipped lashes to rest upon her 
cheeks. 

Through the window with the south¬ 
ern exposure, the sunlight fell upon her 
smooth dark hair, bringing out that tan¬ 
talizing gleam of gold and revealing the 
perfection of her satiny complexion. 
But Grant Andrews, frowning down at 
the papers on his own desk, did not 
notice. 

“Of course I mean it,” he all but 
snapped back at her. “Drew Weatherby 
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wants a secretary and you are the best 
secretary there is, therefore I shall send 
you. I implore you to have a little tact. 
A little tact, understand?” 

Jeanne opened her eyes just enough 
to peer at him. If she had not been so 
much in love with him she would have 
hated him. The big, handsome brute! 
What right did he have to send her 
away from him, farm her out to even the 
most noted—and eccentric—of novelists? 

“The fellow is unpredictable,” Grant 
muttered, still studying the letter that 
had so annoyed him. "Some responsible 
person has to be there to see that he 
has that novel finished in time for us 
to publish it in November.” 

The girl stole another glance at him. 
He was so utterly unaware of her exist¬ 
ence, except as a perfectly satisfactory 
secretary, that the mere thought made 
her tingle resentfully from top to toe. 

She loved the way his dark-brown 
hair grew in a sort of stubborn swirl, 
the way his deep eyes matched it. The 
strength and ruggedness of his profile 
and the determined way his chin jutted 
out stirred her. She had secret dreams 
about his firm, good-looking mouth. 

“I won’t go,” she said flatly, thinking 
of the way Belle Grayson drifted in and 
out of his office. Belle was beautiful, 
blond, and a member of his own social 
circle. One of these days she would 
float into the place, waft Grant right out 
again with her and marry him. 

He looked across the space that di¬ 
vided their desks. "Of course you’ll 
go,” he told her. "I’ve already phoned 
for your ticket. You might as well start 
right away. It isn’t so far to Haydon. 
It will be just like another vacation. 
Drew lives on a fine estate and his aunt 
is a nice little old lady.” 

Blustering, threatening and arguing 
did no good. Sulkily, Jeanne selected 
certain personal possessions from her 
desk and, turning a cold back upon her 
employer, started for the door. It was 
opened from without, almost in her face. 


Murmuring a vague apology, Belle 
Grayson came in, looking more beautiful 
than ever in a chiffon boucle of soft 
creamy yellow trimmed with crisp gros- 
grain of a deeper shade, an astoundingly 
silly but becoming hat upon her head. 

Jeanne slammed the door. It made 
her feel better. To work off some of 
her indigantion, she took part of the 
afternoon to shop and arrived at Hay¬ 
don shortly after nine that night. 

Drew Weatherby was at the station 
to meet her. She had read his books 
and seen his picture on the wall of 
Grant’s office, but she was not prepared 
for the sheer vitality of the red-headed 
author. He recognized her with appar¬ 
ent intuition, strode to her side, lifted 
her off her feet and planted a resounding 
kiss upon her astonished Kps. 

“Life-saver!” He grinned. “You 
are here.” 

Jeanne gasped. “Do you always greet 
your secretaries like that?” 

“Only the very superior ones,” he 
told her. “From what old Grant tele¬ 
phoned me I gathered that you are the 
queen bee of them all, something only 
slightly lower than the angels. He 
threatened, long distance, to knock my 
block off if I did not treat you with 
extreme consideration.” 

Jeanne looked at him wistfully, her 
heart beating fast. “Did he, really?” 
She could scarcely choke out the words. 

“Actually.” The novelist threw back 
his head and laughed. His eyes were 
like green, mocking jewels with golden 
lights. His mouth was impish, mobile, 
its expression changing constantly. She 
wanted, suddenly, to run her fingers 
through his waving, electric-looking 
hair. 

“You’re starved,” he told her. "We’ll 
just dash out to the Willow Inn, snatch 
a bite and get acquainted—things Kke 
that.” 

She protested that she was not hun¬ 
gry, that she had come down to attend 
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to her official duties, nothing else, but 
Drew, skillfully driving his huge, for¬ 
eign-built car, only laughed at her. 

“You're jny property now, young 
lady,” he informed her. “Your fate is 
in my hands.” 

She allowed herself to smile rather 
doubtfully. Her lips felt just a little 
bruised from his impulsive kiss. 3f he 
attempted any future familiarities like 
that, she would certainly destroy his 
enthusiasm with cool ridicule. She had 
come to type; not to be kissed. 

In the Willow Inn, high-domed, exotic 
and glittering with dime-sized globes of 
varying shades that made an intricate 
design upon the high ceiling, she studied 
her companion across the glass-topped 
table, sipping her cocktail. 

Drew Weatherby’s portraits, she was 
thinking, did not half do him justice. 
He was handsome and more magnetic, 
more dynamically alive than 1 any man 
-she had ever seen, even Grant Andrews. 
Although she had given her heart to 
Grant, she found it beating rather dra¬ 
matically when Drew smiled at her lazily 
across the table, his eyes lingering 
caressingly upon her. 

He seemed to know every one. Smart, 
sophisticated-looking individuals in small 
■droves drifted to their table. Drew 
introduced her. He shook his head for¬ 
biddingly when they asked her to 
dance. 

"Some other evening,” he said before 
she could speak. “Jeanne’s tired to¬ 
night and Aunt Libbie is waiting to re¬ 
ceive lier. Scat!” 

Despite that statement, however, they 
lingered on for nearly an hour while 
the novelist talked, .frowningly, of the 
, book he was writing. He was still steer¬ 
ing the conversation in the same channel 
when' lie drove her through the grounds 
of his estate, where the yellow moonlight 
spilled itself down through the branches 
of the old elm and oak trees. 

“If only I were riding like this with 
Grant,” she thought wistfully. 


Aunt Libbie, a pink-cheeked, bright¬ 
eyed little woman with a curling crest of 
snowy hair, inspected her thoughtfully, 
then impulsively kissed her, cheek. 

“You are not a bit like the painted 
hussies Drew has been pestered with,” 
she said. • "I’m sure you’ll get along. 
I'll see that you are called at five.” 

“Five?”* Jeanne: had come home at 
that hour, but never risen at such a time 
in her life. 

“Yes, Drew does his best work in the 
morning hours. The earlier, the better. 
He only paints in’the afternoon.” 

Paints? Jeanne had forgotten that the 
novelist illustrated his own material, but 
she was reminded of his dual artistic 
abilities when • he ushered . her; next 
-morning, into an apartment that was a 
combined den and studio. Books ,were 
massed at one end, a background for 
two desks littered with papers. The 
other end, all cold north light; was both 
roofed and lined with windows. Easels 
stood about. 

Long before the morning was over, 
Jeanne understood the reason for his 
inability to keep a secretary. He walked 
the floor, flung his arms, tugged at his 
hair, shouted, riioaned, and then sud¬ 
denly he would withdraw into silence. 

He dictated material, ordered it 
stricken out, and flung forth the words 
so rapidly and -incoherently that not 
even the most excellent stenographer 
could have transcribed it. Then, 
abruptly, he settled himself into a chair, 
rested his handsome head in his hand 
and began dictating smoothly ancLclearly. 

When he had finished he snatched her 
up, whirled her dizzily about the room; 

. “You’re a gift from heaven,” he told- 
her. “You don’t fidget, you don’t get 
nervous, you don’t cry or giggle. I’ll 
never part with you, not even if I have 
to marry you to, hold you,” 

He kissed her again and Jeanne, sud¬ 
denly closing her weary eyes, tried to 
imagine that it was Grant kissing her 
instead. Only Grant would never as- 
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sault her lips explosively like this. He 
would kiss her tenderly, tasting the 
sweetness of her lips. She had dreamed 
so many times of the way her employer 
would kiss her. 

Grant called up that afternoon, 
anxiously, to inquire how she was get¬ 
ting along. “Why don’t you come down 
and see for yourself?” she asked dar¬ 
ingly. Grant laughed and said that he 
might in a day or so. 

She spent the next few days in a 
fever of expectation. Grant, however, 
did not come. In subtle ways she en¬ 
couraged Drew to finish his novel as 
swiftly as he could, but there were whole 
days when he insisted that he was not 
in the mood. Sometimes he sketched, 
sometimes painted and, much more 
often, he herded her into his car and 
drove furiously from place to place. If 
it happened to be in the evening, he took 
her to places where they could dance. 

Dancing with him one evening, Jeanne 
looked up to see Belle Grayson. The 
next day while they were at work, the 
girl invaded the top-floor studio just as, 
back in the city, she had so often ap¬ 
peared at the office. From her conversa¬ 
tion it was apparent that she was an old 
friend of Drew’s. 

“She’s everywhere,” Jeanne thought 
bitterly, watching the two of them from 
beneath her long lashes. “Just the little 
friend of all the men. I had forgotten 
that she had relatives here in Haydon.” 

They made a handsome couple. Jeanne 
sat up straight in her chair, making aim¬ 
less marks on her pad. Why shouldn’t 
Belle and Drew make a couple? Her 
mind began to busy itself with furtive 
planning. If Belle could be made to fall 
in love with Drew, then she could not 
marry Grant. If she did not marry 
Grant, then there remained an excellent 
chance for Jeanne herself to interest him. 

Her eyes turned to purple pools. The 
best way to make Belle notice Drew was 
to be conspicuously attentive to him her- 
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self. She crossed to where the two were 
standing together, chatting. Resting her 
hand on the man’s arm, she looked up 
adoringly into his face. 

“Shouldn’t we go on with the novel?” 
she asked. “I am sure Miss Grayson 
would not mind waiting while you finish 
this chapter. It is so—so divine!" 

Drew looked astonished and pleased. 
Her lifted eyes held his unwaveringly. 
Belle, she could see, was giving her a 
thoughtful yet startled glance. Jeanne 
seated herself at some distance away, 
where she could watch them. Drew, 
drawn back into his inspired mood, not 
only finished the chapter but continued 
well into the next one. 

“I don’t know what I would do with¬ 
out you,” he said softly. “I don’t see 
how I ever lived before you came.” 

She smiled up at him, letting her pur¬ 
ple gaze linger, melting into his, a fierce 
triumph sweeping through her. But she 
was unprepared for it when Drew bent 
and brushed her lips. Out of the corner 
of her eye, she could see Belle’s smartly 
shod foot tapping the floor furiously, 
while her lips puckered petulantly. 

“It’s working,” she thought. 

“Do you always reward your secre¬ 
tary with a kiss at the end of each day’s 
session?” Belle said icily. “No won¬ 
der she was so anxious to continue with 
her work!” 

Drew shrugged with just the right de¬ 
gree of nonchalance. Belle and he left 
the studio apartment together, the blond 
girl clinging possessively to the author’s 
arm. 

The next day the man was thought¬ 
ful. Jeanne was demure, waiting for 
him to begin his work. But he paced 
the floor, played idly with this and that, 
and then came toward her, resolutely 
drawing her to her feet. 

“Look here, you minx,” he said. “In 
that office there in the city, did you let 
Grant Andrews kiss you as you 
worked ?” 

Belle had put that ridiculous idea into 
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his head! Jeanne smiled, very faintly. 
"What do you think?” she countered. 

He shook his head impatiently. “I 
don’t know what to think.” He took 
his hand away, paced the floor in that 
nervous way that he had, then came 
back to her. 

“Do you know that you are sweet— 
the most desirable little secretary a man 
could have? It’s none of my business, 
I suppose, but I don’t like to think that 
you kiss every man you work for.” 

“You kissed me first,” she reminded 
him, her eyes sparkling with mirth. 
“That night at the train. It seemed 
very much to me as if you were in the 
habit of greeting every girl with a kiss.” 

“Well, I’m not.” He turned shortly 
again, presenting her with a view of a 


sulky back. "I don’t believe I’ll work 
to-day,” he said. "I may paint but I 
won’t need you for that.” 

It was a dismissal but she ignored it, 
following him over to the easel set in the 
northern light. The canvas upon it was 
not yet touched by paint. 

“Why don’t you paint a portrait of 
Miss Grayson?” she asked serenely. 
“She’s so beautiful, don’t you think?” 

He regarded her with a blank stare. 
“I thought you were down here to keep 
my mind on my novel. Instead of that, 
you’re trying to throw diversions in my 
path. You don’t know Belle very well, 
but she’s the kind to monopolize a man’s 
time. Why do you want me to make 
a portrait of her ?” 

“She’s so beautiful.’* 

His brows drew together. “If you 
like them blond,” he conceded. 
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Out of the corner of her eye, 
Jeanne could see Belle’s 
smartly shod foot tapping the 
Boor furiously, as Drew bent 
and brushed her lips. "It’s 
working," she thought. 


“The heroines in your stories are all 
violently blond.” 

His frown relaxed and his lips twisted 
into a smile at that. Encouraged, Jeanne 
urged him to see Belle and arrange for 
a sitting. But Drew, apparently suspi¬ 
cious of something, decided to work on 
his novel after all, and they were busy 
even in the afternoon. Working at this 
furious rate, the novel would soon be 
finished. 

Jeanne felt strangely regretful. She 
did not^just know why, except that she 
had grown genuinely fond of Aunt Lib- 
bie and, of course, if she left the arena 


too soon she might fail to accomplish 
her purpose of throwing Belle and Drew 
together. 

She praised the other girl as extrava¬ 
gantly as she dared, calling attention 
upon every occasion to her sweetness 
and beauty, and it seemed to her that 
Drew was beginning to be interested. 
Over the phone she heard Drew ask the 
other girl not to return to the city just 
yet. Before she hung up the extension 
instrument in her room, he had asked 
Belle for a date. 

When Drew asked her, later the same 
week, to accompany him again to the 
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Willow Inn, she accepted with alacrity, 
hoping to see Belle there and incite her 
jealousy by candid devotion to the man. 
But Belle was not there, and they soon 
moved on with several other couples to 
a newly opened resort down the river. 

“Did you see that man ?” Aunt Libbie 
asked when they came home. 

“What man?” 

"That nice Mr. Andrews. He wanted 
to see you both. He seemed so disap¬ 
pointed. I told him he might find you 
at the Willow Inn.” 

Jeanne felt the burden of intense dis¬ 
appointment. Her heart sank wearily 
while she looked at Drew with resentful 
eyes. Grant had come here, as he had 
promised.- He had wanted to see her 
and she had been gone. Bidding them 
an abrupt “good night,” she went up 
blindly to her room. 

The next day she called up the office 
and told her employer how sorry they 
had been to miss him. “I wish you 
would come again,” she said breath¬ 
lessly. “The novel is—is coming 
along.” 

She wds rather surprised when, sev¬ 
eral evenings later, Grant appeared, 
looking as handsome as ever and much 
taller than she remembered him. She 
was wearing a dull-pink sheer dress that 
evening, with a drift of careless white 
butterflies across it. 

She had dressed up in the expecta¬ 
tion that Drew might ask her out, but 
he had gone off silently and alone in¬ 
stead. Grant, who had never seen her 
except in her office dress, stepped back 
a little and stared. 

“I didn’t know you,” he confessed, 
laughing and coming forward to offer 
his hand. “I thought you were some 
guest of the family.” His clasp closed, 
warm and firm, over hers. "How’s the 
book?” 

She told him, taking him up to the 
lofty studio apartment and switching on 
the lights to show him what had been' 
written. He scanned it hurriedly, nod¬ 


ding his head in approval. But it seemed 
to her, standing there, her heart beating 
fast because of his presence, that* pres¬ 
ently his attention wandered. 

He handed her the typed sheets. 
"You look sweet and all dressed up,” he 
said. “Couldn’t we go somewhere? To 
that Willow Inn where you went the 
other night or somewhere?” 

“We could if you wanted to,” she 
answered breathlessly. “I’d like to, my¬ 
self.” 

He looked down at her as they 
danced, a smile in his eyes. “It’s rather 
nice, Jeanne,” he said, “dancing with 
you instead of giving you dictation.” 

She nodded, unable to speak. It was 
nice to be in Grant’s arms but, some¬ 
how, not nearly as thrilling as she 
thought it would be. That must be be¬ 
cause she was so terribly tired. She 
arose at five and worked with Drew 
now almost all day. Grant was not 
nearly as good a dancer as Drew, who 
seemed like a feather on his feet. Once, 
her employer bruised her ankle with an 
awkward step. 

“You long for things to happen and 
then, when they do, you are too tired 
to appreciate them,” she was telling her¬ 
self, when suddenly across the room she 
saw Drew and Belle Grayson dancing 
together. 

Her heart gave a startled leap. Her 
campaign was working magically. Belle, 
laughing, was looking sweetly into 
Drew’s face. The girl must not be dis¬ 
tracted by the sight of the man she was 
beginning to forget. Pleading an ach¬ 
ing ankle, Jeanne suggested they leave. 

They drove slowly through the great 
branching trees and in a shadow, under 
the greatest of them, Grant stopped the 
car and took her in his arms. “Little 
Jeanne,” he murmured, “I never real¬ 
ized you were so small, so sweet. I’ve 
missed you like the very dickens at the 
office. Have you, by any chance, missed 
me, too?” 

She nodded, too brimming with emo- 
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tion to speak. Grant Andrews was 
tightening his arms about her, making 
love to her at last! She trembled with 
the immensity of the moment, but when 
his lips crushed hungrily down upon 
hers, it was different from what she 
had dreamed. 

She had wanted him to kiss her in a 
tender, lingering way but the pressure of 
his demanding lips on hers was roughly 
passionate, almost harsh. She strug¬ 
gled, pushed him away. 

“Please don’t, Grant,” she cried, a sob 
in her throat. “I—I think I am too 
tired for this to-night. Please-” 

“But I have only to-night. In the 
morning I must go back. I’ve lived 
without your kisses so long, not even 
knowing I wanted them, that you cannot 
deny me now, little one.” 

He continued kissing her, disregard¬ 
ing her protests, trying to overcome her 
reluctance with the intensity of his 
caresses but killing, bit by bit, the adora¬ 
tion she had felt for him. He was just 
a man, kissing her because she was 
feminine and pretty. 

He laughed excitedly when they said 
good night. “I won’t be so blind an¬ 
other time,” he said. “Hurry that fel¬ 
low up and get back to the city.” 

Not a word of love! Not a mention 
of marriage! Jeanne washed her mouth 
with a pungent pink soap, but still she 
could not completely erase the rough 
pressure of his lips on hers. 

She heard Drew come in in the early 
morning and knew that he would sleep 
late. He would be unable to work the 
next day, and she was glad. Now that 
her idol had been shattered, her romantic 
obsession about Grant Andrews dis¬ 
solved, she knew that she could never 
return to work in his office. She wanted 
to linger on in this peaceful place as long 
as she could. 

“What’s the matter, child?” Aunt 
Libbie asked solicitously at luncheon. 
“You’re looking terribly pale.” 


Drew was down, his eyes heavy. 
“Perhaps she made a night of it, too,” 
he suggested sourly. 

“Well, she went out with that nice 

“What nice man ?” 

“Why, you know—Mr. Andrews. 
They parked under that big oak tree 
the longest time.” The old woman 
beamed. 

Drew looked at Jeanne. Then, shak¬ 
ing his head, he pushed back his plate 
and left the table, vanishing from the 
room. When Jeanne followed him up to 
the studio he was sitting in a chair, his 
head buried in his hands. 

“Does it ache ?” she asked solicitously. 
“My mother used to say I could rub her 
headaches away. Do you want me to 
try?” 

He looked at her. “No,” he snapped. 
“Go away. When I want you for any¬ 
thing, I’ll let you know.” 

“Oh!” She turned away hastily and 
retreated, her face a burning red. She 
knew in her heart that she had wanted 
to touch him, to soothe his pain away. 
And he had repulsed her. Once he 
might have been interested in her a lit¬ 
tle, but not now—now that she was, she 
realized, more than a little interested in 
him. She had succeeded rather too well 
in interesting him in the lovely blond 
Belle and, of course, now he had no 
eyes for any one but her. Jeanne went 
down to her room and, impulsively, 
began to pack. 

She unpacked again. She had come 
down here with a task to do and she 
meant to finish it. For the sake of Grant 
Andrews who was, after all, still her em¬ 
ployer, as well as for Drew himself, she 
must see that the novel was finished. 
She would have to stay. 

During the course of the next week, 
Grant called her up twice, urging her to 
have Drew hurry with the novel. Des¬ 
perately, she tried but Drew, withdrawn 
and aloof, would not settle down to work. 
Often, he was away from the place all 
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“Look here, you minx,” he said. “Did you let Grant Andrews kiss you 
as you worked? It’s none of my business, I suppose, but I don’t like to 
think that you kiss every man you work for.” 


night and slept the following day. She 
supposed he was out with Belle. 

"It’s all my fault for meddling,” she 
thought miserably one day, determined 
to have it out with him. Grant had tele¬ 
phoned that he was coming out to see 
her that evening, and she did not intend 
to submit to his love-making again. If 
Drew were busy dictating to her, the 
other man wouldn’t dare interrupt. 

She went up to the studio and opened 
the door. Drew Weatherby was sitting 
listlessly in his chair behind the desk, 
idly scribbling notes on a pad. Some¬ 


how, the sight of him filled her with 
unreasonable anger. She walked in and 
pounded childishly on the desk. 

“You can get another secretary,” she 
said. “I can’t waste time sitting around 
while you moon. I’m going back to the 
city. Good-by!” 

Tears blinded her, she ran stum- 
blingly toward the door, almost colliding 
with Belle Grayson who was entering on 
swift, silent feet. They stopped abruptly. 

“We always seem to be doing this,” 
Bell said acidly. “You have a habit of 
getting under the feet of men I am inter- 
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ested in. Drew, I demand that you 
discharge this girl at once.” 

The man, looking a little dazed, ap¬ 
proached them. “I can’t-” he began, 

meaning, of course that Jeanne had al¬ 
ready discharged herself. 

“You won’t, you mean,” she snapped 
out. “You want to have a brunette to 
make secret love to on the side and a 
blond to take out for ornamental pur¬ 
poses, but you can’t get away with it. 
I won’t have it!” 

Drew looked so comically distressed 
that Jeanne almost giggled. Looking at 
Belle’s fury-twisted face, robbed momen¬ 
tarily of its loveliness, she felt calm. 

“Drew hasn’t been making love to me, 
Miss Grayson,” she said. 

“You’re lying. I’ve seen him kiss 
you with my own eyes.” 

“But it didn’t mean anything.” 

Belle raised her brows. “Not to you 
perhaps, even if you are in love with 
Grant Weatherby. Your kind thrive 
on stolen kisses. When you worked in 
Grant’s office I could see you were in 
love with him. That is why I suggested 
that he send you down here.” 

Jeanne gasped. “You wanted to get 
me out of the way?” 

The other girl stamped her foot. 
“Yes. It was a mistake. I found that 
it was Drew I really cared for and now 
you are interfering with my interests 
here. Drew will have to ask you to 
leave this house!” 

The man's shoulders straightened. 
“I’ll do nothing of the kind, Belle,” he 
told her. “I haven’t made love to you, 
you know that. And you haven’t the 
right to say anything against Jeanne.” 

Her eyes glared. “You boor! You 
worthless philanderer! You made love 
to the girl from the very first, then tried 
to cover up your conduct by pretending 
to be interested in me!” 

“That isn’t true,” Jeanne cried out. 
“It was all my fault. I tried to get him 


interested in you so that you two would 
marry because I thought I was in love 
with Grant Andrews. You schemed and 
so did I.” 

“Well, you—you shameless thing!” 
Belle paused to glare and then, glancing 
at the expression on Drew’s face, turned 
and left the room. 

Drew stepped forward, a queer light 
in his eyes. “Did you say you thought 
you were in love with Weatherby?” he 
asked softly. 

She nodded, suddenly conscious that 
something was drawing her toward him, 
into his arms. 

“I thought so too,” he said, smiling 
tenderly. “That night when he came 
and you were not here you looked 
simply tragic. Then I realized that 
Belle was telling the truth when 
she said you were in love with Grant. 
I began running around with her just 
for want of something better to do.” 

“I thought for a long time I was in 
love with him and then, suddenly, I 
wasn’t any more. Then I knew it was 
just a romantic idea.” 

His arms tightened around her and 
she knew that she did not need to say 
any more. “I kissed you carelessly,” he 
said in a low voice. “I want you to 
forget those kisses. Now I’m going to 
kiss you the way a man kisses the girl 
he’s going to marry—the girl he loves 
with all his heart.” 

She lifted her lips, her eyes shining, 
and he brushed them softly, then with a 
swift rush of tenderness, crushed them 
beneath his own. “I love you,” he said. 
“I want the right to kiss you this way 
all my life. I wanted you as a secre¬ 
tary. Now I want you, terribly, to be 
my wife.” 

“And I want, terribly, to be,” she 
whispered, her arms around his neck. 
“We’ll live a love story-” 

“Instead of writing one.” Their lips 
and their laughter merged. 
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L OVE is like lightning. You never 
can tell where it will strike. 
Take the case of Louise Ditt- 
mar. When Louise met Stanley Shea, 
you’d have thought, to look at them, 
that nothing would come of the meeting 
except a mutual dislike; but, instead, for 
the first time in her twenty-seven years 
of life, Louise Dittmar found herself 
hopelessly, irreparably in love. 

You’d go a long way and look a long 
time before you’d find two persons more 
opposed to each other. In every way 
they were direct opposites—in every way 


Lightning 

Love 

By Edwin Baird 

save one: Neither seemed to possess 
a grain of romance. 

Except for her eyes, which were large 
and blue and softly compassionate, there 
was nothing particularly attractive about 
Louise. Her nose was rather pointed 
and so was her chin, and she wore her 
brown hair straight and slick, and she 
also wore plain dresses and very plain 
hats, and she never made the slightest 
effort to beautify herself. She just didn’t 
seem to care a damn. 

But how she could cook! There 
wasn’t a finer cook in all Cook County. 
She made an art of cooking; and she 
was a genuine artist if there ever was 
one. 

But either there was nothing to the 
old gag about the “road to a man’s 
heart,” or else Louise was stuck in a de¬ 
tour. At any rate, her cooking won no 
husband. All the young men who came 
to her home, and ate her food and 
praised her art, were interested Only in 
her sister Evelyn. 

Evelyn was a blue-eyed blonde of 
twenty-two, with luscious lips and long 
lashes and honey-colored hair and peach- 
bloom skin, and she had a beau for 
every weekday, with a choice of three 
for Sundays. 

It was only through her that Louise 
met any men at all, and it was because 
of her that she met Stanley Shea. 

Stanley Shea was a Hollywood scout, 
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and he was in Chicago seeking talent 
for the “Feldman Frolics”; so of course 
when Evelyn heard about him she forth¬ 
with filed her application. 

Louise went along as chaperon. That 
had been her job—that and managing 
the family home—ever since the death 
of their parents. 

They were received by Stanley Shea 
in his hotel apartment, and with the ex¬ 
perienced eye of a seasoned showman 
he appraised Evelyn’s blond loveliness, 
and jotted down her name and address 
and said she would hear from him if 
and when. 

Louise, effacing herself as usual, sat 
off to one side and kept a watchful eye 
on Evelyn. She also watched Stanley 
Shea. His rumpled red hair and laugh¬ 
ing brown eyes, his breezy air and 
superb self-assurance, his habit of ad¬ 
dressing everybody he met either as 
“sister” or “buddy,” fascinated her. She 
had never met anybody quite like him. 
And, though she had spoken less than 
a dozen words with him, she knew when 
she started home with Evelyn that he 
had knocked her completely off her feet. 

She sternly put him out of her mind, 
however—or tried to. She would never 
see him again, she told herself, for she 
had no hope that Evelyn would hear 
any more of her application, and so that 
was an end to that. 

But, as it turned out, it was not the 
end; for two days later Evelyn burst 
radiantly into the kitchen, where Louise 
w r as preparing dinner, and rapturously 
exclaimed: 

“Oh, Lou! What d’you think? 
Stanley Shea is dining with us to¬ 
night !” 

Louise, rolling chicken in flour, felt 
a strange fluttering of the heart when 
she asked: “You mean he is coming 
here for dinner?” 

“Sure. Where else? And you know 
why? Because when I learned he likes 
home cooking and is sick of eating in 
hotels and restaurants-” 


“You told him,” Louise broke in, 
“that if he wanted a good home-cooked 
meal this was the place to come.” 

“Precisely,” said Evelyn. “And you 
should have seen him jump at the 
chance. I do hope you have something 
especially nice, Lou.” 

“I’ve fried chicken,” said Louise, 
“and creamed potatoes and my combi¬ 
nation salad and hot biscuits, and I’ve 
baked some green-apple pies.” She was 
thinking ecstatically that now maybe at 
last her art was going to get her some¬ 
where. But any such hope was dis¬ 
pelled by Evelyn’s next words: 

“There’s something else I told him, 
Lou. I told him—well, I told him I 
would cook the dinner.” 

Louise turned from the stove to stare 
at her lovely sister. “You told him 
that? Why, Evie, you never cooked a 
thing in your life.” 

“I know that, Lou.” Evelyn picked 
up a biscuit cutter and studiously ex¬ 
amined its rim, thus avoiding Lou’s 
eyes. “Of course I know that. And I 
probably never will. But what I’m get¬ 
ting at is this: Will you let me pretend 
I cooked dinner? He thinks I’m a 
marvelous cook—after what I told him 
—and he’ll never know the difference. 
Will you do it for me, Lou?, Please!” 

Louise looked steadily at Evelyn’s 
eager young face that was like the face 
of an adorable child. “What’s back of 
this, Evie?” she wanted to know. “Why 
do you want to deceive Mr. Shea?” 

“It may mean my getting a Holly¬ 
wood contract. It may even mean some¬ 
thing more.” 

That “something more” jolted Louise. 
“But he’s sure to discover the decep¬ 
tion, later. And when he does-” 

“We’ll worry about that,” said 
Evelyn, “when it’s time to worry about 
it. Won’t you do this for me, Lou?” 
she begged. “It wouldn’t matter to you 
and it will mean such a lot to me.” 

Louise was thinking: “No; it 
wouldn’t matter to me. It wouldn’t 
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matter to me even if he did know. A 
man like that would never look at me.” 
She said: “Of course I’ll do it, Evie. 
It’ll be a good joke on him, won't it? 
Now you rim upstairs and fix your¬ 
self and leave everything to me. You’ll 
make a hit with him, I know.” 

Evelyn did make a hit with him— 
because of the food he ate. He ate with 
enormous gusto, and with every second 
mouthful he uttered lavish praise. And, 
ironically, he addressed his encomiums 
not to Evelyn, but to Louise. 

“Your sister,” he said to her, “is 
certainly tops in the culinary depart¬ 
ment. Boy, what a meal!” 

Louise sat in stony silence, not meet¬ 
ing his eyes. It was bad enough, 
Heaven knows, to hear him praise her 
sister for something her sister had nevei 
done, could never do if her very life 
depended on it, but to hear him- 

She stood it as long as she could, 
and then, at the end of the meal, as 
he sat smoking a thin cigar and still 
eulogizing the meal he had eaten, she 
rose and fled to the kitchen. 

But she couldn’t thus escape him; for 
the breezy and confident young Mr. 
Shea promptly followed her. 

She sat in a kitchen chair beside the 
kitchen sink; and she was swallowing 
hard and she kept her face averted so 
that he couldn’t see she was crying. 
She felt him standing beside her, tall 
and friendly and self-assured, and she 
heard him say. “Your sister is cer¬ 
tainly a gifted cook.” 

She wanted to scream: “I’ve heard 
you say that fifty times to-night, and 
if you say it again I’ll yell that my sister 
couldn’t cook an egg.” But she said 
nothing. 

She heard him go on: “I’m getting 
along now toward the age where a man 
begins to think of a wife, and when a 
man thinks about a wife he thinks of 
one who knows how to cook.” 

She started to say: “Evelyn will 
make you a good wife.” But again she 


said nothing. She was afraid to trust 
her voice, with her throat all choked 
with tears. 

He continued: “You know how it is 
when a man like me finds a woman 
who knows how to cook-” 

She did not look at him. If only he 
would go away and leave her alone! 
But at his next words she looked up, 
startled: 

“However, when a man looks for a 
wife he wants more than a cook.” 

“But,” she protested wonderingly, 
looking at him through her tears, “Eve¬ 
lyn is the prettiest girl-” 

“That’s just it,” Stanley Shea broke 
in. “Good heavens, Lou, can’t you see 
that pretty girls mean nothing to me? 
Nothing except a sharp pain in the neck. 
For the last five years I’ve lived with 
pretty girls—redheads, blondes, bi V- 
nettes, brownettes, doll babies and 
beauties and cuties of every sort. I'm 
fed up with pretty girls. I’d never 
marry one!” 

She heard his voice running easily 
on, and then from his flow of words a 
few detached themselves and smote her 
with such terrific force as to leave her 
breathless with astonishment. 

“What I’m trying to say, Lou, is this: 
You’re just the sort of woman I’ve al¬ 
ways wanted for my wife. I knew it 
the minute I saw you. I could see it 
in your eyes. Will you marry me, 
Louise? I mean it.” 

“B-but,” stammered Louise, all aflut¬ 
ter, "if I can’t cook-” 

“That, of course,” said Stanley Shea, 
"is a point against you, but maybe you 
might learn.” 

“Yes,” murmured Louise, “maybe I 
might. Maybe Evelyn could teach me.” 

But when, a little later, Evelyn came 
back to the kitchen to see what was de¬ 
taining young Mr. Shea, she found him 
sitting in the kitchen chair, with Louise 
on his lap, and so engrossed in each 
other that they didn’t even know Eve¬ 
lyn was there. 



YOUR WEEK 

The major influences during the week 
are mostly good, and those that are ad¬ 
verse are likely to manifest themselves to 
an annoying degree only if you permit them 
to. You will have a tendency to extrava¬ 
gance in money matters and even if not 
deliberately so, if not careful you may put 
yourself in a position where expense will 
logically follow. Social activities are likely 
to cost you more than you will anticipate 
and you will find it to your financial in¬ 
terest to curtail them during the week. 
Friends will do more than the usual amount 
of borrowing from each other and pleasure 
parties are likely to find some of you financ¬ 
ing the rest when their funds run low or are 
inadequate to start with. Love interests 
can be advanced, but be careful in court¬ 
ship. Marriage matters will be generally 
benefited, but the unexpected may happen 
to your annoyance in some respects and 
you may be put to expense on account of 
it. Employment matters will be under 
excellent influences and if you are out of 
work, you should make a special effort to 
gain employment during the week. 

DAY BY DAY 

Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 
time. If not using that time, make cor¬ 
rection to the time you are using. 

Saturday, January 29th 

1 ? 

During the morning hours, friends will 
do you favors. Social activities can be 
planned for later in the day, of a nature 


that may not prove too expensive. Finan¬ 
cial benefits may be received. Occupational 
interests may be advanced. Between 1:30 
p. m. and 3:30 p. m., business and finan¬ 
cial benefits may be received. It is a good 
time for social activities. Between 3:30 
p. m. and 6:30 p. m., business and employ¬ 
ment benefits may be received. Between 
6:30 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., love and mar¬ 
riage interests can be advanced. Social ac¬ 
tivities are likely to be very pleasant. Busi¬ 
ness and financial benefits may be received. 
You may benefit in connection with a jour¬ 
ney—your own or that of some one else. 
It would be well to conclude the day’s ac¬ 
tivities by midnight, if that can be done 
conveniently. 

Sunday, January, 30th 

© 

During the early-morning hours, you 
may be put to unexpected financial expense. 
Mark time in love and marriage matters. 
Friends may ask favors of you, or you may 
be under the necessity of asking favors of 
them. Between 10:30 a. m. and noon, 
friends will do you favors. Love inter¬ 
ests can be advanced. Between 12:30 p. m. 
and 2:30 p. m., friends will do you favors. 
Business benefits may be received. You 
may profit in connection with real estate. 
Between 2:30 p. m. and 9:00 p. m. may be 
quiet. Between 9:00 p. m. and midnight, 
mark time in employment matters. You 
may be put to unexpected financial expense. 
Some financial benefits, however, may be 
received. Social activities may be pleasant 
in some respects but annoying in others. 
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Friends may do you favors and may ask 
favors of you. 

Monday, January 31st 

D 

During the morning hours you are very 
likely to be put to unexpected financial ex¬ 
pense. Friends may borrow from you or 
you may be under the necessity of bor¬ 
rowing from them. Annoying surprises may 
occur. Fortunately, a number of beneficial 
influences will be in operation. You will be 
mentally alert and should be equal to meet¬ 
ing emergencies. Financial benefits may be 
received to offset money necessarily paid 
out. Love interests may be advanced, but 
be careful in courtship. Marriage benefits 
may be received. You may profit in con¬ 
nection with business transactions. The 
afternoon hours may be somewhat quiet. 
Between 5:30 p. m. and 8:30 p. m., curtail 
social activities. Mark time in love affairs. 
Watch your speech carefully. Between 
8:30 p. m. and midnight, business benefits 
may come to you through alert thinking. 

Tuesday, February 1st 

6 

The morning hours may bring a check 
on impulsiveness, followed by serious think¬ 
ing. Friends may call to your attention 
business opportunities that may prove 
beneficial. The afternoon hours are likely 
to be quiet. Between 6:30 p. m. and 9:00 
p. m., employment benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. Business opportunities may come 
to your attention that may add to your 
income. Between 9:00 p. m. and mid¬ 
night, environmental benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. 

Wednesday, February 2nd 

$ 

During the morning hours, environmen¬ 
tal benefits may be received, but do not be 
too hasty in making environmental changes 
in connection with your employment. Your 
judgment may be poor in environmental 
matters. Mark time in employment mat¬ 
ters. Business and financial benefits may 
be received. Friends will do you favors. 
Between 8:30 p. m. and 4:00 p. m., unex¬ 
pected financial benefits may be received. 
Pleasant surprises may come to you. A 
sudden beneficial change affecting your en¬ 
vironment may occur. Between 4:00 p. m. 
and midnight, love and marriage interests 
can be advanced. Business, financial, and 
environmental benefits may be received. 
Friends will do you favors. Social activi¬ 
ties are apt to be very agreeable. 


Thursday, February 3rd 

U 

During the morning hours, avoid un¬ 
necessary environmental changes. Mark 
time in employment matters. Watch your 
speech carefully. Between noon and 4:00 
p. m., avoid anger and bitterness of speech. 
Mark time in environmental matters. Be¬ 
tween 4:00 p. m. and 5:30 p. m., beneficial 
business opportunities may come to your at¬ 
tention. Environmental benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. Between 6:30 p. m. and 8:00 p. m., 
you may be put to unexpected financial 
expense. Unpleasant surprises may come 
to you. Between 8:00 p. m. and 9:30 
p. m., avoid extravagance in money mat¬ 
ters. Curtail social activities. It is not a 
good time to have business dealings with 
friends. Between 9:30 p. m. and midnight, 
employment and financial benefits may be 
received. Love and marriage interests can 
be advanced. Friends will do you favors. 

Friday, February 4th 

$ 

During the early-morning hours, mark 
time in environmental and marriage mat¬ 
ters. Avoid unnecessary business transac¬ 
tions with friends. Be caref^J of your 
speech. Keep your mind on your employ¬ 
ment duties and do not be upset by trifles. 
Between 10:30 a. m. and 1:00 p. m., keep 
your temper under control. Unexpected 
financial benefits may be received. The 
later-afternoon hours are apt to be quiet. 
Between 6:00 p. m. and 8:00 p. m., be 
careful of your speech. Avoid anger and 
bitterness. Between 9:00 p. m. and mid¬ 
night, unexpected financial benefits may be 
received. Social interests may be advanced. 

The influences affecting the particular 
zodiacal group to which you belong are 

given in the "Bom Between-” section of 

this article, which you should also consult. 

/ 

IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN 
March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries cy>) 

—Aries people born between March 21st 
and 26th should mark time in love and 
marriage matters this week. Avoid cuts, 
burns, and falls. Best day for you this 
week is Sunday. Mark time on Friday. 
If born between March 27th and 31st, you 
will find it an excellent week in which to 
advance love and marriage interests. Busi¬ 
ness and financial benefits may be received. 
Friends will do you favors. Best days for 
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you this week are Sunday and Monday. If 
born between April 1st and 5th, love and 
marriage interests can be advanced. Friends 
will do you favors. Business and financial 
benefits may be. received. Best days for 
you this week are Monday and Friday. 
If born between April 6th and 10th, watch 
your speech carefully. Friends may do you 
favors. Best days for you this week are 
Monday and Tuesday. Mark time on Sat¬ 
urday. If born between April 11th and 
15th, avoid misunderstandings. Be alert in 
employment matters. Best day for you 
this week is Tuesday. Mark time on Sat¬ 
urday. If born between April 16th and 
20th, environmental benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. Love interests can be advanced. 
Best day for you this week is Tuesday. 
Mark time on Saturday and Sunday. 

April 20th and May 21st 

(Taurus y ) 

—Taureans born between April 20th and 
26th will be able to advance love and mar¬ 
riage interests this week. Best days for 
you this week are Tuesday and Wednes¬ 
day. Mark time on Sunday. If born be¬ 
tween April 27th and May 1st, you may be 
put to unexpected financial expense. Mark 
time in love and marriage matters. Avoid 
unnecessary business transactions with 
friends. Best day for you this week is 
Wednesday. Mark time on Sunday and 
Monday. If born between May 2nd and 
6th, mark time in love and marriage mat¬ 
ters. You may be put to unexpected finan¬ 
cial expense. Avoid unnecessary business 
transactions with friends. Best days for 
you this week are Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day. Mark time on Monday. If born 
between May 7th and 11th, curtail social 
activities. You may be able to add to 
your income by alert thinking. Best days 
for you this week are Saturday and Thurs¬ 
day. Mark time on Monday and Tuesday. 
If born between May 12th and 16th, busi¬ 
ness. financial, and employment benefits 
may be received. Love interests can be 
advanced. Best days for you this week are 
Saturday and Thursday. Mark time on 
Tuesday. If bom between May 17th and 
21st, environmental and financial benefits 
may be received. Love interests can be 
advanced. Best days for you this week are 
Saturday, Sunday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Mark time on Tuesday. 

May 21st and June 21st 

(Gemini ) 

—Geminians bom between May 21st and 
26th will find this an excellent week in 


which td advance love and marriage inter¬ 
ests. Best days for you this week are Sun¬ 
day and Friday. Mark time on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. If born between May 
27th and 31st, you will find it an excellent 
week in which to advance love and marriage 
interests. Business and financial benefits 
may be received. Friends will do you fa¬ 
vors. Best days for you this week are Sun¬ 
day, Monday, and Friday. Mark time on 
Wednesday. If born between June 1st and 
6th, you will find it an excellent week in 
which to advance love and marriage inter¬ 
ests. Friends will do you favors. Business 
and financial benefits may be received. 
Best days for you this week are Monday 
and Friday. Mark time on Wednesday 
and Thursday. If born between June 7th 
and 11th, love and marriage interests can 
be advanced. Financial benefits may be 
received. Best days for you this week are 
Monday and Tuesday. Mark time on 
Thursday. If born between June 12th and 
16th, mark time in employment matters. 
Avoid misunderstandings with near rela¬ 
tives. Best day for you this week is Tues¬ 
day. Mark time on Thursday. If bom 
between June 17th and 21st, avoid cuts 
and burns. Keep control of your temper. 
Best day for you this week is Tuesday. 
Mark time on Thursday and Friday. 

June 21st and July 23rd 

(Cancer; 05) 

—Cancerians born between June 21st and 
27th should avoid cuts, burns, and falls this 
week. Mark time in love, marriage, and 
home affairs. Be careful of your speech. 
Control your temper. Best days for you 
this week are Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Mark time on Friday. If born between 
June 28th and July 2nd, financial and busi¬ 
ness benefits may be received. Love and 
marriage interests can be advanced. Best 
day for you this week is Wednesday. Mark 
time on Friday. If born between July 3rd 
and 7th, love and marriage interests can 
be advanced. Business and financial bene¬ 
fits may be received. Best day for you 
this week are Wednesday and Thursday. 
Mark time on Friday. If born between 
July 8th and 12th, your judgment may be 
poor. Be careful of your speech. Avoid 
misunderstandings. Friends will do you fa¬ 
vors. Best day for you this week is Thurs¬ 
day. Mark time on Saturday. If born 
between July 13th and 18th, employment 
benefits may be received. Be careful of 
our speech. Avoid misunderstandings in 
ome affairs. Best day for you this week 
is Thursday. Mark time on Saturday. If 
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born between July 19th and 28rd, environ¬ 


mental and financial benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. Love interests can be advanced. 
Best days for you this week are Thursday 
and Friday. Mark time on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

July 23rd and August 23rd 

(Leo SI) 

—Leo natives born between July 23rd and 
28th will find this an excellent week in 
which to advance love and marriage in¬ 
terests. Best day for you this week is Fri¬ 
day. Mark time on Sunday. If born 
between July 29th and August 2nd, mark 
time in love and marriage matters. Cur¬ 
tail social activities. Avoid unnecessary 
business transactions with friends. You may 
be put to unexpected financial expense. 
Best day for you this week is Friday. 
Mark time on Sunday and Monday. If 
bom between August 3rd and 7th, mark 
time in love and marriage matters. Curtail 
social activities. Avoid unnecessary busi¬ 
ness transactions with friends. You may 
be put to unexpected financial expense. 
Best day for you this week is Friday. 
Mark time on Monday. If bom between 
August 8th and 13th, avoid extravagance 
in money matters. Curtail social activities. 
Mark time on Monday and Tuesday. If 
born between August 14th and 18th, em¬ 
ployment benefits may be received. Mark 
time on Tuesday. If born between August 
19th and 23rd, be careful in courtship. 
Mark time on Tuesday. 

August 23rd and September 23rd 
(Virgo Tip) 

—Virgo natives born between August 23rd 
and 28th should mark time in love, mar¬ 
riage, and employment matters this week. 
Mark time on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
If born between August 29th and Septem¬ 
ber 2nd, love and marriage interests can be 
advanced. Business and financial benefits 
may be received. Mark time on Wednes¬ 
day. If bom between September 3rd and 
7th, love and marriage interests can be 
advanced. Business and financial benefits 
may be received. Mark time on Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday. If born between Sep¬ 
tember 8th and 13th, employment benefits 
may come through alert thinking. Friends 
may do you favors. Best day for you this 
week is Saturday. Mark time on Thurs¬ 
day. If born between September 14th 
and 18th, be alert in employment matters. 
Best day for you this week is Saturday. 
Mark time on Thursday. If bom between 
September 19th and 23rd, avoid cuts and 


bums. Mark time in environmental and 
employment matters. Best days for you 
this week are Saturday and Sunday. Mark 
time cm Thursday and Friday. 

September 23rd and October 23rd 
(Libra -a.) 

—Librans bom between September 23rd 
and 28th should avoid cuts, burns, and falls 
this week. Mark time in love and mar¬ 
riage matters. Postpone important deci¬ 
sions, if possible. Best day for you this 
week is Sunday. Mark time on Friday. If 
bom between September 29th and October 
3rd, the unexpected may happen in money 
matters. Be careful in courtship. Friends 
will do you favors. Best days for you this 
week are Sunday and Monday. Mark time 
on Friday. If born between October 4th 
and 8th, the unexpected may happen in 
money matters. Be careful in courtship. 
Friends will do you favors. Best day for 
you this week is Monday. Mark time on 
Friday. If bom between October 9th and 
13th, be careful of your speech. Avoid 
misunderstandings. Friends will do you fa¬ 
vors. Best days for you this week are Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday. Mark time on Saturday. 
If born between October 14th and 18th, em¬ 
ployment benefits may be received. Be 
careful of your speech. Avoid misunder¬ 
standings. Best day for you this week is 
Tuesday. Mark time on Saturday. If 
born between October 19th and 23rd, mark 
time in love, marriage, and environmental 
matters. Best day for you this week is 
Tuesday. Mark time on Saturday and 
Sunday. 

October 23rd and November 22nd 
(Scorpio TH.) 

—Scorpio people bom between October 
23rd and 28th should mark time in love 
and courtship this week. Best days for you 
this week are Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Mark time on Sunday. If bom between 
October 29th and November 2nd, mark 
time in love and marriage matters. Avoid 
unnecessary business dealings with friends. 
You may be put to unexpected financial 
expense. Best day for you this week is 
Wednesday. Mark time on Sunday and 
Monday. If born between November 3rd 
and 7th, mark time in love and marriage 
matters. Avoid unnecessary business trans¬ 
actions with friends. You may be put to 
unexpected financial expense. Best days 
for you this week are Wednesday and 
Thursday. Mark time cm Monday. If 
bom between November 8th and 12th, be 
careful in courtship. Occupational benefits 
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may come to you through alert thinking. 
Best days for you this week are Saturday 
and Thursday. Mark time on Monday 
and Tuesday. If born between November 
13th and 17th, employment benefits may be 
received. Love interests can be advanced. 
Best days for you this week are Saturday 
and Thursday. Mark time on Tuesday. 
If bom between November 18th and 22nd, 
love interests can be advanced, but be care¬ 
ful in courtship. Environmental benefits 
may be received. Best days for you this 
week are Saturday, Sunday, Thursday, and 
Friday. Mark time on Tuesday. 

November 22nd and December 22nd 
(Sagittarius f ) 

—Sagittarians born between November 
22nd and 27th will find this an excellent 
week in which to advance love and marriage 
interests. Business and financial benefits 
may be received. Best days for you this 
week are Sunday and Friday. Mark time 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. If born be¬ 
tween November 28th and December 2nd, 
love and marriage interests may be ad¬ 
vanced, but be careful in courtship. The 
unexpected may happen in money matters. 
Best days for you this week are Sunday, 
Monday, and Friday. Mark time on 
Wednesday. If born between December 
3rd and 7th, love and marriage interests 
may be advanced, but be careful in court¬ 
ship. The unexpected may happen in 
money matters. Best days for you this 
week are Monday and Friday. Mark time 
on Wednesday and Thursday. If bom be¬ 
tween December 8th and 12th, love inter¬ 
ests may be advanced. Business and finan¬ 
cial benefits may be received. Best days 
for you this week are Monday and Tues¬ 
day. Mark time on Thursday. If born 
between December 13th and 17th, mark 
time in employment matters. Best day for 
you this week is Tuesday. Mark time on 
Thursday. If born between December 18th 
and 22nd, avoid cuts and bums. Mark time 
in love and marriage matters. Best day for 
you this week is Tuesday. Mark time on 
Thursday and Friday. 

December 22nd and January 20th 
(Capricorn y$) 

—Capricornians born between December 
22nd and 26th should avoid cuts, burns, 
and falls this week. Mark time in love and 
marriage matters. Best days for you this 
week are Tuesday and Wednesday. Mark 
time on Friday. If born between December 
27th and 31st, love and marriage interests 
can be advanced. Business and financial 


benefits may be received. Best day for you 
this week is Wednesday. Mark time on 
Friday. If born between January 1st and 
5th, business and financial benefits may be 
received. Love and marriage interests can 
be advanced. Best days for you this week 
are Wednesday and Thursday. Mark time 
on Friday. If born between January 6th 
and 10th, love and marriage interests can 
be advanced. Financial benefits may be re¬ 
ceived. Best days for you this week are 
Saturday and Thursday. If born between 
January 11th and 15th, employment bene¬ 
fits may be received. Love interests can 
be advanced. Best days for you this week 
are Saturday and Thursday. If born be¬ 
tween January 16th and 20th, love and 
marriage interests can be advanced. En¬ 
vironmental benefits may be received. Best 
days for you this week are Saturday, Sun¬ 
day, Thursday and Friday. 

January 20th and February 19th 
(Aquarius 

—Aquarians bom between January 20th 
and 25th will find this an excellent week 
in which to advance love and marriage in¬ 
terests. Best days for you this week are 
Sunday and Friday. If bom between Janu¬ 
ary 26th and 30th, you may be put to un¬ 
expected financial expense. Be careful in 
courtship. Friends will do you favors. 
Business benefits may be received. Best 
day for you this week is Friday. Be care¬ 
ful on Sunday and Monday. If born be¬ 
tween January 31st and February 4th, be 
careful in courtship. Business benefits may 
be received. Friends will do you favors. 
You may be put to unexpected financial 
expense. Best day for you this week is 
Friday. Be careful on Monday. If born 
between February 5th and 9th, love and 
marriage interests may be advanced. Finan¬ 
cial benefits may be received. Best days 
for you this week are Monday and Tues¬ 
day. If born between February 10th and 
14th, be alert in employment matters. Best 
day for you this week is Saturday. Be 
careful on Tuesday. If born between Feb¬ 
ruary 15th and 19th, environmental bene¬ 
fits may be received. Love interests can 
be advanced. Best day for you this week 
is Tuesday. 

February 19th and March 21st 

(Pisces ^) 

—Pisceans born between February 19thi and 
24th will be able to advance love and mar¬ 
riage interests this week. Best days for 
you this week are Tuesday and Wednesday. 
If bom between February 25th and March 
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1st, love and marriage interests can be ad¬ 
vanced. Business and financial benefits 
may be received. Best day for you this 
week is Wednesday. If born between 
March 2nd and 6th, love and marriage in¬ 
terests can be advanced. Business and 
financial benefits may be received. Best 
days for you this week are Wednesday 
and Thursday. If born between March 7th 
and 11th, friends will do you favors. Love 
and marriage interests may be advanced. 
Best days for you this week are Saturday 
and Thursday. If born between March 
12th and 16th, mark time in employment 
matters. Love interests can be advanced 
by alert thinking; but do not become ro¬ 
mantic. Best day for you this week is 
Saturday. Be careful on Thursday. If 
born between March 17th and 21st, avoid 
cuts and burns. Mark time in love, mar¬ 
riage, and environmental matters. Best 
days for you this week are Saturday and 
Sunday. Be careful on Thursday and 
Friday. 

Note for “Born Between-” readers: 

The week referred to begins with Saturday, 
January 29th, and ends with Friday, Feb¬ 
ruary 4th. Compare with information 
given in “Your Week” and “Day by Day” 
to see what the general influences are. 

/ 

MORE ABOUT AQUARIUS PEOPLE 

The earth in its journey around the sun, 
does not make one revolution in its orbit 
in exactly an even number of days. Con¬ 
sequently, from time to time there must 
be calendar adjustments to keep the day 
of the year somewhat in conformity with 
the time when the sun apparently enters 
each zodiacal sign. The astrologer thinks 
in degrees of the circle, which he tries to 
translate into days of the year for the bene¬ 
fit of those who think according to the 
calendar. If you were born about the time 
when the sun leaves one zodiacal sign and 
enters another, you cannot be sure in which 
sign it was at the time of your birth with¬ 
out having its position astronomically cal¬ 
culated. However, persons so born, in a 
measure partake of the qualities of each 
sign as one modifies the other. A similar 
observation may be made with respect to 

the various “Born Between-” groups. 

Those whose birth occurred at the end of 
one group, or the commencement of an¬ 
other, will, in a measure, partake of the 
qualities erf each group, in modified form, 
as there is a merging of group influence 


much as the colors of the rainbow blend 
by gradations one into the other. 

Last week I told about the general char¬ 
acteristics of Aquarius people. While all 
Aquarius natives have certain traits more 
or less in common, there is a difference in 
the expression of those traits according to 
the portion of the sign occupied by the sun 
at the time of their respective births. This 
week I will give the general characteristics 
of the first three Aquarius “Born Between 
-” groups. 

If you were born between January 20th 
and 25th, you may become a civil engineer, 
with the ability and the desire to work at 
difficult construction. The more gigantic 
the project and complex the engineering 
problems, the better you like it. You may 
also become an architect, with a fondness 
for building massive or lofty structures. 
You have good industrial vision and sense 
industrial trends long in advance of their 
occurrence. You may become prominent in 
the industrial life of the nation. You may 
meet with success as a photographer, pref¬ 
erably in commercial work where the stern 
realities are more essential than the flatter¬ 
ing of people. You may take up strange 
hobbies and make them pay financial divi¬ 
dends. You have excellent self-control, 
which you should seek to maintain under 
all circumstances, as its loss may be fol¬ 
lowed by serious consequences. You are 
exceedingly determined and persevering. 
You have confidence in your ability and are 
not easily discouraged when things do not 
look too well for you. You have a keenly 
analytical brain and a high sense of humor. 
You acquire a philosophical turn of mind 
as the years go by. 

If you were born between January 26th 
and 80th, you are friendly toward others 
and gain friendship in return. You en¬ 
deavor to develop your talents to the ut¬ 
most. You have much force of character 
and usually succeed in whatever you un¬ 
dertake. You are very determined and in¬ 
clined to be headstrong. You resent in¬ 
fringements upon your liberty and are in¬ 
dependent of thought. You sometimes lack 
proper self-discipline, often being too ready 
to defend your rights before they have been 
jeopardized. You are systematic and have 
good business ability. You like scientific 
subjects. You may become an expert 
mathematician. You may make an excel¬ 
lent commercial writer. You may become 
an instructor, whether on the lecture plat¬ 
form, in the classroom, or as a consulting 
industrial official or in a professional con¬ 
sulting capacity. Your interest in religion 
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is apt to be more intellectual than emo¬ 
tional and you are likely to develop your 
own philosophy from much reading and 
meditation. You are secretive and trust¬ 
worthy, and these traits, in addition to your 
ability along other lines, may bring you 
into responsible positions. 

If you were born between January 31st 
and February 4th, you are versatile, ener¬ 
getic, and restless. You should, if possible, 
avoid engaging in any pursuit that may 
prove monotonous. Work that provides 
variety is more apt to be to your liking. 
You should work to a definite end, how¬ 
ever, as you have a tendency to do useless 
things. Make your efforts count. Choose 
a number of things, any one of which will 
bring you success, and then work at them. 
You may often engage in several pursuits 
at the same time. If compelled by circum¬ 
stances to hold a routine job, try to do 
something as a sideline that will act as a 
relaxation and at the same time prove 
profitable. You should make a studied ef¬ 
fort to get along with others with as little 
friction as possible, as your material inter¬ 
ests will be greatly advanced thereby. Con¬ 
sideration of others will repay you many 
fold. You take a special pride in your 
home appointments. In wartime your 
originality and quickness of thought may 
result in some historic accomplishment for 
you. 

(Aquarius article to be continued next week.) 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

* THE STAR QUESTION BOX * 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Miss N. H., born June 6, 1916, 4:00 
a. m., Massachusetts: For your guidance, 
note the following approximate times: Last 
half of May and first half of July, 1938, 
good for home affairs; middle of July, 1938, 
good for seeking office employment; last 
half of July and first part of August, 1938, 
avoid extravagance in money matters; mid¬ 
dle of August, 1938, avoid impulsive speech 
or actions that may prove detrimental to 
employment interests; last half of October, 
1938, probable home benefits; last half of 
November, 1938, pleasant surprises and 
unexpected benefits; middle of March, 1939, 
avoid financial extravagance; last half of 
September, 1939, avoid impulsive speech 
and actions that may affect employment 
interests; first half of November, 1939, ex¬ 
cellent for finances. 

LS—8D 


Perry, female, bom August 1, 1922, 8:06 
p. hi., Connecticut (?): I think you will 
meet with a fair degree of success as a 
nurse. Whether or not you become one 
will largely depend upon your determination 
to acquire the necessary training. 

Unhappy Chiij), born January 11, 1983, 
about 11:00 a. m., Italy: I am very sorry 
that you have no father or mother and 
that you have been so very unhappy. The 
influences in your nativity during the next 
twenty-nine months are mostly good, and 
they should make life a little more pleasant 
for you. You may have an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to marry about the middle of June, 
1939. May God bless you. 

Mrs. M. G., whose son was bom July 
13, 1924, 11:55 a. m., Illinois: Your son 
is essentially a dreamer, which probably ac¬ 
counts for his poor showing at school. I 
think eventually he may take up some occu¬ 
pation that will bring him into contact 
with water, possibly as a fisherman or con¬ 
nected with the fish-canning industry in 
some capacity, or perhaps as a freighter by 
water. 

B. S., female, born October 14, 1982, be¬ 
tween midnight and 2:00 a. m., District 
of Columbia: This date fell on Saturday, 
not on Sunday as stated in your letter. 
The degree of your success in love affairs 
will depend largely on the period of your 
life when they come to you. You may 
have an excellent opportunity to marry 
about the middle of October, 1938, and 
although you will still be quite young when 
that time arrives, should the opportunity 
come to you, it might be well to give it 
consideration. 

Miss M. N. D., born August 27, 1921, 
6:30 a. m., Texas: The following approxi¬ 
mate times will be favorable for marriage 
for you: Latter part of June and first half 
of July, 1938; middle of May and middle 
of August, 1939. 

Singing Biddy, data withheld by request: 
Keep on with your vocal lessons. 

Maria, data withheld by request: Con¬ 
tinue with your commercial-art course. I 
suggest that you also take up writing. If 
you will marry some one who will appre¬ 
ciate your refinement and excellent mental 
qualities and who will be on a cultural par 
with yourself, your chances for happiness 
in married life will be excellent, in spite of 
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your heart trouble. But be sure to get 
some one whose attitude toward you will 
not add to your physical distress. It will 
pay you to have an understanding with' 
your fiance before marriage, so that he will 
have no cause to complain about your 
physical condition afterward. There will 
be a number of influences in your nativity 
conducive to marriage during the next sev¬ 
eral years, the most favorable of which will 
come into operation about the first half of 
August, 1939, the last part of October and 
the first part of November, 1940, and the 
middle of January, 1942. 

Jo and Do, female, born April 24, 1920, 
8:15 p. ru.. New York: I have compared 
your horoscope with that of the young man 
in whom you are interested. There are 
quite a few discords between you, but there 
are some very fine harmonies. If you will 
keep in mind the harmonies and ignore, so 
far as possible, the discords, I believe that 
you can make a success of marriage be¬ 
tween you and find much happiness to¬ 
gether. 

A. B., male, bom October 14, 1900, 3:00 
a. m., Belgium: After another several 
years, a permanent improvement should 
take place for you in matters affecting your 
trade. In the near future, good periods, 
that may bring benefits to you, are likely 
to occur at about the following times: First 
half of March, first half of July, last part 
of November, and first part of December, 
1938; January, first part of February, last 
part of March, April, last part of August, 
first part of September, last part of Octo¬ 
ber, and first part of November, 1939. 

Mrs. J. H. S., bom June 23, 1891, 10:00 
a. m., Wisconsin: I think that your hus¬ 


band has been doing some serious thinking 
lately and is due for another radical change 
within the next few months. If he has not 
put himself in a position where he cannot 
do so, I am inclined to think that he may 
try to effect a reconciliation, possibly within 
a year. You will be under excellent influ¬ 
ences during the next few months. 

Miss H. A. F., born January 22, 1919, 
about 3:00 p. m., Michigan: You have 
recently been under influences that may 
have resulted in an unsatisfactory marriage 
for you. If not, you may be inclined to 
marry at about one of the following times: 
First half of May, last part of June, and 
first part of July, 1938, may be obstacles; 
first half of January, 1941, good; last part 
of September and first half of October, 1941, 
unsatisfactory; last part of February and 
first part of March, 1942, may be obstacles; 
middle of July, 1942, unsatisfactory, pos¬ 
sibly hasty marriage; first half of August, 
1944, unsatisfactory, possibly hasty mar¬ 
riage; middle of February, 1940, may be 
obstacles; last half of August, 1946, good; 
last part of June and first part of July, 
1947, excellent. 

L. G., female, born March 14, 1919, about 
11:00 a. m., New York: You will come 
under influences conducive to marriage at 
about the following times: Middle of July, 
1938, good; middle of August, 1939, may 
be obstacles; last half of September, 1940, 
excellent. 

Miss Blub-etbd Margie, born Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1913, 6:00 a. m„ South Dakota: 
You may have an excellent opportunity 
for marriage about the latter part of Feb¬ 
ruary, the fore part of March, and the first 
half of April, 1938. 
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Do not mail letters to these Pen Pals after February 11th. 


I S any one interested in architecture? 

Here’s a young man from Michigan who 
can tell you all about it, as that is his 
profession. He has traveled, his favorite 
pastimes are horseback riding and hiking, 
and he is anxious to hear from young men 
everywhere. He is friendly, sociable, and 
extends a cordial hand of friendship to 
those who accept his invitation. So here’s 
your chance to make a new friend. How 
about it, boys? 

Deab Miss Morris: Would any one care to 
correspond with an architect from Michigan? 
I’m a young man in my twenties, particularly 
interested in horseback riding and hiking, con¬ 
sidered friendly, congenial, promise to be a 
real friend and answer letters promptly. Who’ll 
give pie a chance? Lenahd. 

A friendly Pal from Connecticut. 

Dear Miss Morris: Pals everywhere, won’t 
you give me a chance to write to you? I’m a 
friendly girl of seventeen, live in Connecticut, 
fond of sports, and writing letters is my special 
hobby. I’ve loads of time, and will tell you all 
about myself in my first letter. Olca B. 

She collects picture post cards. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’d like some steady 
correspondents. I’m a married woman in my 
twenties, enjoy reading, movies, and collect pic¬ 
ture post cards. I’ll exchange them, and snap¬ 
shots, with all who write to me. 

Happy Wife. 

For Pals far and near. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s another girl of 
eighteen looking for Pen Pals. I’ll be a faith¬ 
ful correspondent, exchange snapshots with any 
one, and would especially enjoy hearing from 


Pals in foreign countries, but every one is wel¬ 
come. Kentucky Beth. 

She once traveled with a carnival. 

Dear Miss Morris: I would dearly love to 
hear from Pals all over the country. I’m an 
Ohio girl of twenty-five, have traveled with a 
carnival for a while, will exchange souvenirs 
and snapshots, and be a true-blue Pal to all. 
Girls, single or married, please don’t keep me 
waiting. Lima Sue. 

Say Dee is a bookworm. 

Dear Miss Morris : Here’s another plea. I’m 
a Jewish girl of nineteen, live in New York 
State, love to read, and spend a great deal of 
my time in the library. Won’t all you girls 
everywhere please write to me? I promise 
quick replies. Say Dee. 

For Pals of twenty-one. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl twenty-one 
years of age, stenographer, enjoy dancing, sew¬ 
ing, offer sincere friendship, and feel sure I can 
make my replies interesting. I would especially 
like to hear from girls of my age, but every one 
is welcome. Chottie. 

From a small Canadian town. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I have some Pen 
Pals? I’m a man in my twenties, live in a 
small Canadian town where snowdrifts are 
often eight feet high, and get very lonesome. 
Come on, all you fellows everywhere, no mat¬ 
ter what your age, write to me. Louison. 

She’d rather write than eat. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please help me find 
some friends. I’m a girl of seventeen, high- 
school graduate, would rather write letters than 
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eat, and hope to hear from Pals all over the 
country. I’m fond of sports, will exchange 
snapshots, and am also a radio and movie fan. 

Smiling Sara. 

Don’t disappoint her. Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: I think it’s high time I 
had some Pen Pals. I’m a married woman 
thirty-one years of age, live in New Jersey, in¬ 
terested in every one and everything, collect all 
sorts of interesting things, enjoy cooking, fancy- 
work, swimming, and I’ll be terribly disap¬ 
pointed if I don’t hear from at least one Pal 
in every State of the Union. Dutchy. 

Adores writing long letters. 

Dear Miss Morris: I hope some of the girls 
near my age will write to me. I’m a girl of 
seventeen, live in Terre Haute, enjoy sport3, 
and simply adore writing long letters. The 
more, the merrier. Won’t you give me a chance 
to be your friend? Ann Irene. 

Shower her with mail. 

Dear Miss Morris: This is another SOS 
for Pals who like to write letters. I’m a girl 
of twenty-one, steographer, interested in stamp 
collecting, dramatics, travel, and will exchange 
souvenirs and picture post cards. Girls, won't 
you shower me with mail? I’ll answer promptly. 

Ollie is an ardent movie fan. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’d love to correspond 
with girls who are sincere and appreciate true 
friendship. I’m a peppy girl of seventeen, like 
sports, music, and am an ardent movie fan. 
Pals, give me a chance. I’m sure my letters 
won’t bore you. Ollie. 

This Pal has traveled all over the United 
States. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please print my plea. 
I’m a young man in my early twenties, have 
traveled all over the United States, and at pres¬ 
ent am working as usher in a theater. I have 
lots of time to write, and will answer all let¬ 
ters received. Zycmunt. 

Gifts for fifteen. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lively girl of sev¬ 
enteen, would more than welcome letters from 
Pals everywhere, and to the first fifteen I will 
send lovely Czechoslovakian gifts. I’ll exchange 
snapshots, and will be a true friend. Idela. 

Attention, married couples! 

Dear Miss Morris: My wife and I would 
very much like to hear from married couples 
far and near, preferably those around our age, 
forty-three. We have three children, live in 
Chicago, enjoy music, like to make friends, and 
will answer letters promptly. Have we a 
chance? Mr. and Mrs. W. 


Norma wants Pals from the West. 

Dear Miss Morris: I'm another lonesome 
girl of seventeen, and would especially enjoy 
corresponding with Pals who live in the West¬ 
ern States. I’ll gladly exchange snapshots, and 
tell all about myself in my first letter. How 
about it, girls? I’ll be waiting patiently. 

Norma. 

Every one is welcome here. 

Dear Miss Morris: Who’ll be the first to 
write to me? I’m a married woman of twenty- 
six, have two youngsters, often travel with my 
salesman-husband, and have lots of things to 
write about. I like sports, dancing and making 
friends. Helen G. 

Here’s a Pal with literary interests. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I have some Pen 
Pals? I’m a young girl interested in writing 
fiction, enjoy movies, radio and the theater. I 
have lots of photographs and letters from movie 
and stage stars, and will tell all about my con¬ 
tacts with them. I promise to answer every 
letter I get. Irene Judy. 

He’s interested in music and photography. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here's a young man of 
twenty-two who would like to hear from Pals 
of any age. I’m interested in music, reading, 
photography, and will send snapshots to alt who 
answer my plea. Kam. 

A call for Pals from Hawaii. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please find me some 
Hawaiian Pen Pals. I’m a girl of twenty, will 
exchange snapshots and promise prompt, cheer¬ 
ful letters. I like sports, and love to make 
friends. Please, girls, don’t pass me by. 

Lena. 

She’s letter-lonesome. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young married 
woman, my husband works nights, and I am all 
alone. I’d love to correspond with single and mar¬ 
ried Pals of any age, regardless of where they 
hail from. To the first five who answer my plea 
I’ll send lovely souvenirs. Hurry and write to 
me, Pals. Reading Jen. 

Wanted—dozens of Pals. 

Dear Miss Morris: Who wants to corre¬ 
spond with a good-natured, cheerful girl of 
twenty-one, who wants a few dozen Pen Pals 
from all over the country? I’m a stenographer 
in a law office, like to embroider, and promise 
prompt replies. Kathryn S. 

Bookkeeper and secretary. 

Dear Miss Morris: I hope you have room 
for my plea. I’m a fellow twenty years of age, 
enployed as bookkeeper and secretary, and 
would like to hear from Pals in Hawaii and 
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the cotton-growing States. I’ll exchange snap¬ 
shots and picture post cards. Demar. 

She hails from Canada. 

Dear Miss Morris : I’m a lonesome Canadian 
girl of seventeen, fond of sports, and very much 
interested in people who live in other parts of 
the world. Won’t all you Pals everywhere please 
write to me? I’ll answer all letters received. 

Blue-eyed Estelle. 

Loulou saves box tops. Want to discuss 
your hobby with her? 

Dear Miss Morris: Please help me find Pen 
Pals. I’m a girl of nineteen, considered peppy, 
cheerful, enjoy swimming, dancing and other 
sports. I save box tops, and will exchange 
them and other things of interest with girls all 
over the country. Who’ll take a chance on me? 

Loulou. 

You’ll surely like this Pal. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here is a plea from a 
married woman of twenty-two. I’m friendly, 
like to meet people, make friends, enjoy danc¬ 
ing, sports, movies, and want to correspond with 
single and married Pals. I’ll exchange snap¬ 
shots and souvenirs of Pennsylvania. 

Waiting Clara. 

Who’s interested in housekeeping? 

Dear Miss Morris: Come on, everybody, 
give me a hand. I’m a young married woman, 
have plenty of time to write letters, interested 
in sports, will exchange cooking recipes and 
household hints with any one. Prompt replies 
are guaranteed. Lotte. 

Loves to travel. 

Dear Miss Morris: Hi, everybody! Pm a 
young girl from Vancouver, love to travel, write 
letters, and have lots of interesting things to tell 
you. I’ll exchange souvenirs and picture post 
cards. Dark-eyed Elue. 

Friendly brunette from New York. 

Dear MiSs Morris: Does any one want to 
hear all about the great city of New York? 
I’m the girl who can fill the bill. I’m twenty, 
considered attractive, friendly, and anxious to 
correspond with girls between eighteen and 
twenty-three. I’ll exchange snapshots. 

Bronx Joan. 

He appreciates real friendship. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a lonesome young 
man of twenty-six, live in the State of Wash¬ 


ington, enjoy the great outdoors, appreciate true 
friendship, and will try hard to make my re¬ 
plies as interesting as I can. Bob B. 

Get in touch with this Wisconsin wife. 

Dear Miss Morris: May I have some mar¬ 
ried Pen Pals around twenty-nine years of age? 
I’m a young, happily married woman, live in 
Wisconsin, have two children, and although I’m 
usually kept busy, I manage to make time for 
the things I enjoy. I’ll exchange dress pat¬ 
terns and anything else of interest to Other cor¬ 
respondents. Angel. 

She understands French and English. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl in my early 
twenties, live in Canada, collect stamps and 
will exchange them, and I also write fiction. 
I’m French, and thoroughly understand both 
French and Epglish. I’ll be waiting anxiously 
to hear from girls far and near. Marline. 

A girl you’ll like. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’m a peppy girl of 
eighteen, anxious to hear from girls every¬ 
where. Won’t some one please answer my 
plea? I like sports, dancing, and anything that 
means a lot of fun. Come on, Pals, drop me 
a line. Jeanny. 

For high-school girls. 

Dear Miss Morris: I want to correspond 
with high-school girls all over the country. I’m 
a girl of sixteen, go to high school, will ex¬ 
change snapshots with any one, and promise to 
answer letters promptly. Freckles. 

She’ll appreciate your letters. 

Dear Miss Morris: I’d like very much to 
have some Pen Pals. I’m a young married 
woman, live in Ohio, enjoy reading, fancywork, 
movies and the outdoors. My husband works 
long hours and I get very lonesome. Won’t 
some of you single and married Pals write to 
me? Remember Me. 

A music lover who tries his hand at song¬ 
writing. 

Dear Miss Morris: Hi, Pals! How about 
all you lonesome fellows getting in touch with 
me? I’m a good-natured man of twenty-four, 
play the piano, and am really fond of music. 
In fact, I like it so well I even attempt to 
write songs. All letters will be highly appre¬ 
ciated. T. C. 
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THE FRIEND IN NEED 

Conducted by 

Laura Alston Brown 

Well-known Authority on Love and Marriage 


JIAEN expect plenty of attention from 
the girls who love them—and get it. 
Husbands, too, come in for a generous share 
of admiration from their wives. From time 
immemorial, men have been flattered, ad¬ 
mired, praised, and openly adored by the 
feminine sex. Yet, it never occurs to them 
that women ache to be complimented, 
shown little attentions, too. After the 
courtship period, men forget that wives 
must be petted and indulged, yet go right 
on expecting, and receiving, those same 
attentions. Naturally, a woman becomes 
starved for admiration and, consequently, 
discontented. If men would only remem¬ 
ber that a few sinoere compliments mean 
so much to a woman, one of the serious 
thorns in marriage would be removed. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: Whenever I read about 
lonely wives, and how some of them accept the 
attentions of other men, 1 often think it serves 
a husband right if he neglects his wife to, the 
point where she is starved for a little attention. 

I’ve been married only three years and have 
one child. My husband loves oar little boy, 
and so do I. I think my husband loves me as 
much as he ever did, but often I am tempted 
to believe that we could be much happier if 
he didn’t take me so much for granted. Dur¬ 
ing the first year or two of our married life my 
husband used to notice the things I did, and 
paid me all sorts of compliments. He noticed 
how I dressed, or made any little change around 
the house, told me he loved the different dishes 
I cooked, et cetera. 

But marriage certainly changes some men. 
I know he loves me, but it’s as though he were 
blind. I’m considered attractive, we have a 
cozy, comfortable home, and, of course, I long 
to be noticed, told I still look nice. But at 
times I’m inclined to think that I’m no more 
exciting to him than a piece of furniture. 

Yet my husband expects me to be right on 
my toes where his appearance and interests 


are concerned. He actually waits for me to tell 
him my appreciation of anything he does for 
me or the baby. He acts as if he wanted me 
to think that his interests are of the greatest 
importance in the world. I’m sure there isn’t 
another woman in the case, but I’m disappointed. 
There are times when he’s downright indifferent. 

Well, now that we have the baby, I suppose 
I’ll get used to my husband's indifference in 
time. I couldn’t very well leave because I 
know he loves me and, of course, I love him. 
But it certainly would make life and marriage 
so much more exciting and interesting if hus¬ 
band’s didn’t forget to act like sweethearts. 

My husband seems to think that he doesn’t 
have to say and do all the nice little things he 
used to before our marriage. He thinks it’s 
silly, and I can’t convince him otherwise. I 
don’t suppose there is anything I can do to 
change him, but I would certainly like to hear 
from other young wives who have the same 
trouble. Timmie. 

Husbands are often to blame for unhappy 
marriages because they forget that wives 
are warm-hearted human beings, hungry 
for compliments, soft flatteries, and com¬ 
ments of approval. No doubt, many a man 
loves his wife dearly and thinks all the 
lovely things in the world about her, but 
if he stints on words and actions of praise, 
how can she know what he feels? 

Sometimes it seems as if men really for¬ 
get that their wives also work hard to keep 
the home going, and that praise and an 
outward show of appreciation would be very 
welcome when the monotony of housekeep¬ 
ing is over for the day. 

Much has been written about how to be 
happy in marriage, but one of the easiest 
ways of getting along happily i3 for a hus¬ 
band to treat his wife as he wants her to 
treat him, and vice versa, of course. Be 
patient with your husband, Timmie. If 
you love each other, you’ll get along. 
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Dear Mrs. Brown: Do you think a girl can 
learn to love her husband after they are mar¬ 
ried? About four years ago I met a young 
man who worked for my uncle. For two years 
we were only casual friends, but two years ago 
I asked him to attend a party I was giving, and 
after that we started going together. 

He’s very thoughtful, takes me anywhere I 
want to go, and we always have a good time. 
A year ago he said he loved me and gave me 
his fraternity pin to wear. But the trouble is 
that I’m not sure of myself. There are times 
when I adore him and would give my heart 
and soul for him, and then there are times 
when I feel I don’t love him as such as a girl 
should love the man she intends to marry. 

He knows all this, even that I am writing 
this letter to you. He tells me that, although 
1 don’t love him, 1 should marry him. All he 
wants is a little respect. I really don’t know 
whether I’d be happy with him, knowing he 
loves me and not being able to return his love. 

I’ve had other boy friends, but didn’t enjoy 
their company as much as I do his, and when 
I was out with them I always had him on my 
mind. 

Before I dated this boy I had another beau, 
but lie became engaged to another girl, and 
I was heartbroken when I found out about it. 
This hoy nows says that because of that other 
disappointment I will never love another boy 
as 1 loved the first. But I don’t think that’s 

He used to drink and was friendly with the 
wrong crowd of young people, but gave it all 
up when I asked him. Do you think I’ll love 
him after we’re married, or am I already in 
love with him and don’t realise it? Dinty. 

Marriage without love on both sides is 
invariably a failure. Love sometimes comes 
after marriage, but often it is for some 
third person. If you are not sure of your¬ 
self, my dear, why not postpone the idea 
of marrying this young man, and give your¬ 
self a real chance to find out if you can 
care for some one else? 

You might keep right on seeing him, but 
enjoy, also, the companionship of other 
men. It will help you to analyze your emo¬ 
tions more clearly, and after a while you 
will be able to determine whether or not 
there is any use in continuing your friend¬ 
ship with a man whose love you cannot 
return. 

In case you are in love with him, dating 
other men will help you feel more sure of 
yourself. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: When I was twelve years 
old a young man of twenty-two came to our 
house, and I started going out with him, and 
at fourteen we had to be married. My hus¬ 
band didn’t care about the baby, and things 
went from bad to worse. We quarreled, and 
he has even struck me. 

I’ve tried to get along with him, but he is 
always saying things to shock and disgust me, 
and then claims I’m silly. Several months ago 
I went home to my mother. I became sick 
after that and had to have an operation. My 
husband and I are together again, but I’m a 
nervous wreck. He nags and bosses me until 
I can hardly breathe. 
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Please don’t tell me to have a talk with my 
husband. I’ve begged and pleaded with him 
to be different, but nothing helps. He still 
treats me like a slave. He gets drunk, and I 
often go hungry. I’m only sixteen now, but 
teeribly disgusted with life. I wish I had never 
met him and made that foolish mistake. Do 
I have to continue paying all my life just be¬ 
cause I did wrong once? It seems so unfair. 

Angela. 

Life often seems unfair, Angela, and the 
best thing we can do is to grin and bear it. 
I realize that it is a great deal easier to 
hand out advice than to actually follow it. 
But only with time can we find the solu¬ 
tion to some problems. 

It is a pity, of course, that meeting your 
husband has plunged you only into un¬ 
happiness. But you have one ray of sun¬ 
shine to compensate you in a measure, and 
that is your baby. Try to be patient, my 
dear. We never know what fate has in 
store for us. Perhaps, before long, your 
husband will wake up and treat you better 
than he now does. Isn’t there some mem¬ 
ber of your family, or a close friend, who 
could talk a little sense into your husband 
and make him realize that you deserve 
much better treatment than you have been 
getting? 

Dear Mrs. Brown: My problem may seem 
simple, but it worries me, so please help me. 

There are two boys who, I know, are in 
love with me, because both have proved it. 
Bill lives in my home town, and Frank in a 
town forty miles away, so I see him only once 
a week, and Bill almost every day. 

Last summer, before I met Frank, I went 
steady with Biff until he stopped coming to 
see me. I was broken-hearted, and Bill knew 
it. He later told me he just did it to see if 
I cared at all for him. I did, and still do. 

I met Frank through my cousin. I dated 
him once, and he didn’t ask me for another 
date. I don’t know whether it was I or my 
pride that was hurt. No one before had dated 
me once without asking for another dale. So 
I came home. But I couldn’t forget Frank, 
even when Bill asked me to make up. 

When Bill and I broke up again, Frank sent 
me a card, and I was thrilled. Then I went 
to Frank’s town to stay with my cousin. One 
of the boys who knew me told Frank, and he 
came to see me. I was so happy. That night 
he told me he loved me, and from that week 
on he hasn't missed a chance to see me. 

Then we became engaged, and Bill found 
out that he had competition, so he came back. 
He was very pathetic, and even cried. I told 
him that we must stop going together, that he 
didn’t really love me, but only thought he did 
because I became engaged. He said that wasn’t 
true because he had loved me before I met 
Frank and that he would wait and hope. That'* 
just what he’s been doing. Doesn’t that prove 
he loves me? He doesn’t date any one else. 
I hate to think I am hurting him, because I 
treasure his love and friendship. 

But something happened between Frank and 
me. One night he put his arms around me 
and whispered all kinds of sweet things. Thea 
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he kissed me, and, -without a word spoken, I 
gave him all my love. The neat time he came 
we talked about it. We knew it was wrong, 
and yet it didn’t seem so. We haven’t let it 
happen again because we know it’s wrong. We 
avoid being alone, are always in a crowd, and 
yet that one incident worries us. 

Bill has always kept his feelings for me to 
himself, except to tell me he loved me. I 
still go out with Bill and we have grand times 
together, but Bill worried himself sick about 
us, although I’ve told him we should stop going 
out together, because he says the more he comes 
to see me the more he wants to come. 

Frank says the same thing. I adore Frank, 
but can’t bring myself to marry him, because I 
can’t hurt Bill. What should I do? I love 
them both, but can’t marry one for fear of 
hurting the other. Both do everything to make 
me happy when I’m with them. Maybe I should 
go away, but I’ve tried that and it didn’t seem 
to help. Ruby. 

Sometimes it is necessary to hurt those 
who love us in order to be kind. I mean, 
if you are really in love with Frank, you 
cannot be in love with Bill. And if you 
don’t love Bill, surely he wouldn’t want 
you to marry him? Why not be frank and 
tell him that? It is possible, of course, that 
you are in love with Bill, and only infatu¬ 
ated with Frank. But if you love Frank, 
then it would be kinder to stop dating 
Bill, and encourage him to interest him¬ 
self in some one else. 

Suppose you see both boys less often, 
and go out with other boys you knew. Also, 
you might make new friends, and try not 
to think of Frank and Bill all the time. 
If you give yourself a few weeks’ time, 
you should be able to make up your mind 
which boy you really love and want to 
marry. 

You are wise to avoid being left alone 
with Frank and not making the same mis¬ 
take over again. No matter what a boy 
tells a girl, when she permits her emotions 
to run away with her, there is always dan¬ 
ger that sooner or later he may drop her 
and forget his promise to marry her. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I wish I knew why 
young men think they can’t have good times 
when dating a girl unless she pets. For nearly 
a year I went with a rather nice young man, 
and he never attempted to pet. Then a friend 
of his, another boy, told him that he was a 
Bap for dating a girl who wouldn’t pet, espe¬ 
cially a girl who wears glasses, when he could 
date pretty girls who were more fun. 

I thought that was hitting below the belt. 
After all, I can’t help wearing glasses. They 
don’t prevent me from dancing, going in for 
sports, or being a good friend. Another thing 
that hurt was that this boy agreed with his 
friends when they called me a gold digger. 
That was just too much for me, although he 
said he didn’t really agree with them. 

Ever since this happened, I’ve felt that I 
can’t compete with girls who don’t wear glasses 
and pet all they like. I feel ill at ease when 
with boys because I think they don't really 
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like me, although we always had fun together 
before this happened. I feel so interior that 
I could crawl into a hole and stay there when¬ 
ever boys want to date me, because I feel that 
they are only making fun of me when they 
speak to me. Do all boys dislike girls who 
have to wear glasses? I wish I knew. Maybe 
you’ll say I’m silly, but I can’t seem to think 
differently. Dolores. 

You’ll have to make up your mind to 
snap out of this depressed mood and mel¬ 
ancholy state of mind, if you want to be 
really popular with boys. In the first place, 
if a boy is interested in you, the fact that 
you are compelled to wear glasses means 
nothing. Evidently, the “rather nice young 
man” you went with was not interested in 
you, or he would not have been so thought¬ 
less. As for petting, that is an. outworn 
pastime. Any girl who shuns petting den 
serves plenty of praise, not scorn. No girl 
loses out if she puts a price on her head— 
one of self-respect—no matter what some 
boys may say. 

If your former friends were not exactly 
satisfactory, why not make new friends? 
Join a club or two, and when a boy who 
interests you wants you to go out with 
him, stop hesitating and imagining things, 
and enjoy yourself. 

Readers, especially those of you who 
wear glasses and have met “the” man, 
won’t you write and tell Dolores that hap¬ 
piness and love do not depend on whether 
a girl does or does not wear glasses? Let’* 
hear! 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I’m sixteen, blond, con¬ 
sidered good-looking, and could double for a 
certain movie actress, or so friends tell me. A 
month ago I went to see my aunt, and my 
cousin introduced me to a young man who has 
recently moved into their neighborhood, and I 
fell for him right away. I don’t think you 
could call it love, but I liked him a lot. 

Tom seemed to fall for me, too. He tells 
me he loves me, but I’ve never said I loved 
him. He doesn’t work, and before we met he 
used to come in at three and four o’clock in 
the morning, but he has given that up. Some 
people have told me he’s rather tough, that 
he doesn’t lead a straight life, and I shouldn’t 
have anything to do with him. But he said he 
would go to work, just for me. 

However, all this is just a plan my aunt 
and I made up, because we’d like to see Tom 
go straight. She thought that if some nice 
girl became interested in him, he might go 
straight for her. So I wanted him to think I 
was in love with him, and when he was on 
the right road, break off with him. But, al¬ 
though I don’t know if I’m in love, I can’t 
stand the thought of breaking off. 

He makes love beautifully, and I love to 
have him kiss me. He told me many times 
he was going straight, but so far he hasn’t 
even started looking for work. Should I keep 
on being friends with him? He’s twenty-two, 
and lives with a relative. Deanne. 

Any man who won’t go straight for his 
own sake is hardly worth salvaging, Deanne. 
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Of course, you are young and probably 
have not thought of that, but your aunt 
should have known better. 

I’m afraid this thing is out of your depth, 
and the wisest thing to do is to drop out. 
Tell Tom the truth—that you are not in 
love with him. Don’t allow yourself to be 
moved by the idea that he needs you to 
help him live a worth-while life. Remem¬ 
ber, no one can regulate and manage some 
one else’s life for more than a short time. 

So stop playing with love, my dear. It’s 
too dangerous and important a thing for 
any one to toy with. 

Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a girl of twenty- 
five, in love with a young man thirty years of 
age. Before we met he was the type of man 
who made dates with girls and rarely showed 
up. He had to be on the go every night, 
drinking and being with women who liked to 
do likewise. Also, when drunk, he cannot be 
approached very easily. 

I saw him quite often before we met socially 
and fell in love. I believe he loves me, as he 
has stopped drinking. He has been drunk 
only three times during the six months we’ve 
been going together. Each time I refused to 
have anything more to do with him, but he 
begged me to give him another chance. 

He drinks seldom now, is interested in his 
work, and seems to enjoy staying home eve¬ 
nings when we have no date. We exchange 
books and magazines, and he actually reads 
them. He also saves his money. 

He constantly begs me to marry him, but I 
am afraid that if we get married he may fall 
into his old ways again. We have much in 
common, like sports, dancing, music, et cetera. 
We both are of the romantic type. 

In spite of my love for this young man, I 
am afraid to take the chance, as I feel he will 
tire of me in time and leave me, seeing that 
in the past he took all girls for granted. 

Please tell me if I am right in thinking that. 
Please tell me what you would do if you were 
in my place. Annette. 

There is only one thing to do if you are 
not sure as to whether or not you should 
marry this man, and that is to wait a lit¬ 
tle while longer. A few months one way 
or another will not matter, and you will 
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have a better chance to make up your 
mind about him. 

Knowing him as well as you do, it should 
not be impossible for you to decide whether 
or not this change for the better is only 
temporary. Of course, I realize that no 
one can vouch for the future conduct of 
any person. But he is old enough to realize 
that if he has found the right girl, he must 
definitely turn over a new leaf and stick 
to all his good resolutions. 

But until you can feel sure of yourself, 
I suggest that you also enjoy other friend¬ 
ships. If you love each other, having other 
friends will not diminish your love, and it 
should make this young man, more than 
ever, anxious to keep your affection by re¬ 
maining changed for the better. 
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Anyway, they were very cool, and told me 
plainly they wanted me to drop him, so I started 
meeting him on the outside, and the outcome 
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secret. However, I was very sick for several 
weeks afterward, and lost the baby. 

One of my relatives, instead of keeping my 
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2,322 miles in 39 hours and 42 minutes— driving 75 and 80 
to maintain a speed average of 59.7 miles per hour I 
Here is speed—a gruelling grind—where quick accelaratidn, 
greater top speed — and less stops for gasoline mean those 
precious moments saved that male new speed records possible. 
The same Vacu-matic that helped Bob McKenaie establish speed 
record and gave him « 


Guaranteed Gas Savings 

VACU-MATIC must prove itself on every car.> IM. 
guaranteed to give worthwhile gas savings, quicker pick-up 
and more power, or it costs you nothing. "On my V-8 
Ford it works miracles”, says Ralph Fields. James Seeley 
—"On an International Truck on a round trip to Cleve¬ 
land, 385 miles, it saved 19 gallons of gas.” A. V. Grove 
—"On the Buick it showed 5 miles more per gallon." Ek 
S. Peck—“I average 22 miles per gal. on my Plymouth, 
an increase of 7 miles, for a saving of $15.00 a month, or 
$180.00 a year.” Wm. Lyons—“Averaged 25 miles on a 
gat with a Model A Ford at 40 miles per hour.” 


• • Mofking Like St! 

Vacu-matic is entirely different / It operates on the super¬ 
charge principle by automatically adding a charge of extra 
oxygen, drawn free from the outer air, into the heart of the 
gas mixture. It is entirely AUTOMATIC and allows the 
motor to “breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required. No idl¬ 
ing troubles—no carburetor adjust¬ 
ments necessary. It is so simple it 
will amaze you—so practical it will 
save you many dollars on gas cost*,. 

Fits All Cars 

VACU-MATIC is constructed of six 
parts, assembled and fused into one unit, 
correctly adjusted and staled at iht 
factor y. Nothing to regulate Easily 

Wsowatosa, Wis. 


VACU-MATIC offers 
-a -splendid opportunity 
for unusual-sales and 

tories non being as¬ 
signed. Check and mail 


Free Details 

You owe It to yourself to know all about this remarkable' 
discovery. Mail the coupon below. Start saving gas with 
VACU-MATIC and enjoy a new driving thrill! There'e 
no obligation—so get the facts now! Write today) 
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»r Free Offer. This of 
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The VACU-MATIC Co. 
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Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine 


9 Only 10c a Pay fm 


ft Price 
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SEND MO MONET 

- 

SPECIAL PORTABLE BARGAINS — 

Smnd Now FEATHERWEIGHT—Utoot Modal Portoblo— 

grir jFxsza 

InternaiionaT 'Typewriter**Excb., DJi,. w ii2,°c r h 1 M* , i 


$1.00 BAIoDNBSS #1.00 

After you^hare tried all lh« rut ot th^jpreparatlona^on^ the ^market 
•end you »n ollfe oil base hair vltalizer that will grow hair. Send 

GOLDEN^BUBBl'e W —-* e fIQ°80UTH 7th — FT. DODGE. IOWA 



IO DAYS’ TRIAL 


SEND ONLY 20 CENTS with name, age and 
address, and by return mail RECEIVE a set of 
14 TRIAL GLASSES to select from to fit your 
eyes NOTHING MORE TO PAY until you can 
see perfectly far and near. Then the above Beau* 
tlful Style will cost you onlyS3.90,nomore;other 
styles S2.20 and up. 

We only hr J, ‘ 

DOUBLE V 
toric lenses, ground into ONE SOLID PIECE of 
GLASS. DOCTOR H. E. BAKER, O.D., with 
over 30 years' experience, GUARANTEES to 
give you Perfect Fit or NO COST. Circular 
with latest styles and lowest prices FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 

5125 Pensacola Ave. Dept. 81-CA Chicago, Ill. 


DON’T BE GUT 

Until YouTryThie 


any form w___ __ 

Page’s Pile Tablets and you v. —- 

Say that you read this. Write today 
„ „..e E. R. Page Company, Dept. 416-C6, 
Marshall, Mich., or Toronto, Ont. 



you, and pull away from the old life as 
far as you can. In time, the memory of 
the past will not be so fresh and painful, 
and new interests will fill your hours. And 
who can say that, in the future, you will 
not find the happiness you want? 

Dear Mrs. Brown: May I say a few words 
to the girl who wondered if she should get 
married in order to get away from always 
working for a living? What in the world does 
she think it means to be married? It’s so 
easy to say, “I do,” but it means constant work 
—doing dishes, cooking, cleaning, washing, and 
with babies coming, it’s more work than ever. 

I’ve been married a year and a half and 
have two babies—twins. They are adorable, 
but at the end of my day am I tired! Much 
more tired than when I was clerking in a 
busy office. I get up at six o'clock, feed the 
twins, get breakfast for my husband, who leaves 
at seven fifteen, do the dishes, mop, dust, make 
beds, then feed the babies again and take them 
out for an airing. Then I snatch a bite to 
eat, put the twins to bed for an afternoon nap, 
wash, mend, prepare dinner, wash more dishes, 
and by the time the twins are in bed for the 
night, I’m so tired I could drop. I suppose 
that’s a “vacation” from office work? 

I’ve just described a normal day. Some¬ 
times I’ve more to do, and when one of the 
babies is sick, there’s more hustle and bustle 
than ever. But I feel I can put up with any 
amount of work because my husband and I 
love each other. I’m sure it’s no fun for any 
girl to marry a man she doesn’t love simply 
because she’s tired of her job and wants a 
change, if she has to do as much as I do every 
day. 

Mrs. Brown, my sister, married and the 
mother of an eight-year-old boy, would like to 
know how she can make some extra money to 
help out. Have you any suggestions? 

Tired But Happy. 

That’s an inspiring letter. My very best 
wishes for your continued happiness. 

I don’t know any specific firms which 
send out work, but I would suggest that 
your sister apply at the nearest Y. W. C. A. 
They will probably be able to give you 
much more detailed information about em¬ 
ployment conditions in your section of the 
country. She might also consider taking a 
child or two to board, and if this would 
appeal to her, she should get in touch with 
her State department of public welfare, 
and find out what the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions are. Good luck to you both. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: A year ago I met a 
handsome young man of twenty-one. He joined 
the marines shortly after that, but we prom¬ 
ised to wait for each other, and corresponded 
steadily. After he left, I went to work in an¬ 
other town and met another young man. I 
don’t know if it was love at first sight or just 
a crush, but two weeks after we met we were 
married secretly. When I went home and told 
my parents, they insisted that I try to make a 
go of it. 

I went back to my husband and tried my 
best to get along with him, but we couldn’t be 
happy, somehow, although he says he loves me 
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The Friend In Need 


; more than ever. But be doesn’t treat me as a 
man should treat a wife. He never gives me 
things, and only once in a while have I any 
money. My parents seem to think he is good 
to me, but they don’t know the whole story, 
because I always speak well of him, even to 
them. He’s a traveling salesman, and not sup¬ 
posed to be married. He wanted me to stay 
in an apartment in one town and said be would 
come home week-ends, but I didn’t like the idea. 

I’m considered attractive and could have lots 
of friends and good times. I loved my hus¬ 
band, and we could have been happy if he had 
done his part, but he didn’t, so I went to work, 
and he didn’t say a word to stop me. He 
thought it was all right for me to work now 
and that we could get together again later. 
But if a husband loved his wife, he wouldn’t 
be willing to part with her, would he? 

Since I’ve been working, I’ve again met the 
boy I knew before I was married. He tells me 
he still loves me, even though I didn’t wait for 
him, and comes to see me almost every eve¬ 
ning. He will be through service in three years 
and wants me to get a divorce and wait for 
him. But when I mentioned divorce to my hus¬ 
band, he said he would never let me go. I’ve 
even told him I’m seeing this other boy again 
and that I won’t go back to him, but he seems 
to think I’m just young and don’t know my 
own mind, and that I’ll want to go back to 
him again later on. But I’m sure I love the 
marine. 

What can I do, Mrs. Brown? I can’t forget 
my husband, although we haven’t lived together 
for two months. He spends all his time work¬ 
ing. I can’t seem to give up the marine, either. 
Please give me some advice. Bewildered F. 

Although you are not living with your 
husband, seeing another man is neither here 
nor there. It will not help you solve your 
problem, and is likely to lead to trouble. 
And, of course, you are not being fair to 
yourself, your husband, or this other man. 

You see, my dear, there are no two ways 
about marriage. You should have tried to 
work out your problem before you and 
your husband parted. If he suggested that 
you stay in one town, what was wrong 
with that? Due to business obstacles, many 
men see their wives as seldom as your hus¬ 
band would have been able to see you be¬ 
tween business stops. Besides, you would 
have had a home of your own. 

Seeing this young man is not going to 
help you solve your problem. It would 
be much wiser to talk this whole matter 
over with your husband and find out if you 
two can’t reach a more satisfactory agree¬ 
ment. If you both decide to give marriage 
another try, it might help if you could 
make your home in the same town where 
your parents are living. 





\Specia£tqen FREE TRIAL 

Ferrell, Georgia, makes 
over 1,000 sales netting 
him $5 to $60 profit each 
sale. E. Foyer, Calif., makes 
$4,920 in 3 months. Pegram 
makes $315 his first 5 days. J. C. Baker, 
$15171 in 3 days. Write for others— 
enormous profits for high grade men in¬ 
stalling new business specialty on free 
trial. Now bringing big cash returns for 
thousands of U. S. firms. $4,707 returns in 
3 months for one Kansas firm on $88.60 
investment. Install without a dollar down. 
Produces the cash to pay for itself before 
payment due. Many of world’s leading 
firms among our customers. Smallest busi¬ 
ness or office buys. Customer guaranteed 
cash return 10 times price paid. We fur¬ 
nish you portfolio of reference letters from 
foremost concerns. Closes the deal. Ex¬ 
clusive. Representatives wanted— try this 
business without risking a cent of your 
own money. We train you. 

Write now for full information. 



F. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 4066-D, MOBILE, ALA. 


Prostate Sufferers 



pa. w. D. smith FREE BOOKLET 

INVENTOR, EXPLAINS tbial offer. ADDRESS 
MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO- B-S25. KALAMAZOO. MICH. 



















• Overcoming obstacles on the path 
to success is something like "busting" 
bronchos. A man has to have nerve, 
determination, and courage. Above all, 
he must know how! And this is truer 
today than ever before. 

I. C. S. can't supply the first three 
qualities. But it can—and will—provide 


the knowledge and training needed to 
get ahead! 

You may be one of those fortunate 
few already prepared to step into a 
really big job. If not, I. C. S. is literacy 
"at your service." Mail the coupon 
below —it may be your passport to a 
more abundant future! 















































































New Rugs -from OLD 


SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE BROADLOOM-ANY SIZE YOU WANT 



SAVE 

foia'/Z 


SEND YOUR OLD 


RUGS, CLOTHING 
ior OLSON 

N O matter where you live, mail the 
coupon or a lc postal for America's 
Greatest Money-Saving Rug Book show¬ 
ing Olson Rugs in model rooms in actual 
colors. Learn how you can bring your 
home luxuriously up-to-date for less money 
than you ever thought possible. 

By the Olson Patented Process we 

merge and reclaim the valuable wools in 
all kinds of rugs, carpets and wool cloth¬ 
ing. We shred, steam, sterilize, picker, card, 
comb, bleach, add a liberal amount of 
rugged, virgin wool—then respin, redye 
and weave into New, Two-Sided Rugs in— 
Glorious New Colors, Patterns— Early 
American, Persian, Turkish and Chinese 
masterpieces—Modem Tex1*"-e patterns 
—Plaids—new Plain and Two-Tone col¬ 
ors—Tweedy Mixtures, soft Blencis and 
Ovals. Sixty-six pages to choose from, re¬ 
gardless of colors in your materials. 

Any Special Sire Rug You Want to 

fit any room, stair or hall—sizes you can¬ 
not get elsewhere. No ordinary, thin, one¬ 
sided rug will give you the durability or 
quiet luxury of firmly woven, full bodied, 
Reversible Olson Rugs. 

It’s All So Easy. Just ’PHONE the 
Railway Express to call at your door for 
your materials, or ship freight— At Our 
Expense. We do the rest. 



You Risk Nothing By a Trial. If not 

delighted, return rugs at our expense and 
we’ll pay for your materials. Our 63rd 
Year. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Beware of Agents. Order direct from 
factory by mail. 


FREE 


BOOK 


66 Pages ii 


■ Mail Coupon or 1c 

• OLSON RUG 

■ CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
I Mai I to 2800 N. Crawford Ave. # Chicago, Dept. F'7 

I YES, send me FREE and postpaid, 

I Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time 








